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wis 


THE PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to 
tisers. Its circulation is large and ee 2a 
active and intelligent portion of the community. 


Entered as second-class mail matter. 
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Starting a Guernsey Herd. 


‘‘ Are the Guernseys making good prog- 
ress lately? ”” 

A question of this kind is enough to open 
alively interview with an enthusiast like 
secretary W. H. Caldwell of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club. 

‘The growth in popularity of the Guern- 
sey,” replied Secretary Caldwell, ‘“‘is be- 
yond doubt greater than that of any other 
breed. The sales and transfers are one hun- 
dred per cent. more than those voted for 
other leading breeds.’”’ 

‘*You would consider the Guernsey a 
promising breed for the farmer to take up 
for the sale of pure-bred stock.”’ 

“Yes; but the breed has not been es- 
pecially boomed, because it has not been 
taken up by speculators. Many of the 
Guernsey herds are owned by gentlemen of 
means, who do not care to sell, and by 
breeders who find they can already sell 
their surplus stock without trouble.”’ Here 
Secretary Caldwell named over a score or 
more of owners in New England and the 
Middle States, none of whom he said had 
stock to sell. ‘* I often have inquiries for 
stock,’’ continued Secretary Caldwell, ‘* and 
hardly know where to send the writers. 
Most breeders will of course put a price on 
their cattle, but it is likely to be a high one, 
because few have stock that they really 
wish to sell.. To illastrate in the case of 
my own herd of forty head, I might be will- 
ing to sell some of the young bulls, but 
could hardly spare any of the females.. The 
other day, two gentlemen from New York 
State paid me a visit, and took a fancy to 
three-of the young heifers. They insisted 
on my naming a price, although I told them 
I did not eareto sell. I made it $200 each, 
or $500 for the three, supposing that figure 
would be safe, but they decided to take them 
at onee. This incident illustrates the fact 
that at present the Guernsey breeders do 
not need to put forth much effort to make 
sales.”’ 

“In breeding pure-bred stock, how would 
you suggest a farmer should make a start? ”’ 

‘* Few farmers have capital or courage to 
pay the prices asked for pure-bred. stock. 
They are used to buying cheap and selling 
cheap, butin this line of farming they must 
buy high and sell high. If a young man of 
intelligence and enterprise owned his farm 
clear and had $1000 to put into stock, he 
could make a good sturt.”’ 

‘““What kind of stock should he start 
with? ”’ 

‘He should buy a good young bull that 
comes of famous stock so that the owner 
can tella good story about his herd; some- 
thing to base his reputation upon. Also five 
or six females from say, two months to two 
years old, and as good as he can buy for his 
money. Young stock can be bought at low 
prices, comparatively. He will have to wait 
2 couple of years before his herd gets well 
started, during which time he can learna 
great deal about the breed and its manage- 
went.” 

** Should he exhibit ? ”’ 

“That is a question. A _ well-known 
breeder told me recently that he believed if 
he were to continue exhibiting he must keep 
two herds—one for breeding and one for 
‘<hibiting. The process of preparing for 
xhibition in itself is sometimes injuriovs. 
Months before the show the breeders begin 
io feed for the purpose. The stock must be 
fat and sleek to attract the judges’ eye, 
although such condition may injure its 








veeding and dairy qualities. Carting 
‘he animals about the country and 
seeping on exhibition for weeks or 
ionths, during the show season, 1S 


. strain on their vitality, and sometimes 
‘sakes the animals almost useless for prac- 
cal purposes for months: afterwards. Of 
course, to take them toa nearby.show or 
‘wo, without special feeding, would do no 
im. But the breeder soon finds that ex- 
hibition at the large shows at a distance 
iyshim best. He is already pretty well 
own in his own neighborhood, and exhi- 
tion there does not add much to his repu- 
tion. Itis a strange fact that buyers will 
nd a great distance and pay more for 
ock than if bought of a neighbor.” 

‘In my own case it would have been im- 
ussible to sell the three heifers I mention 
or $500 to neighbors. Farmers would laugh 
‘(me to put on sucha price. They would 

it pay even $100 each for any kind of 

wk,” 

‘What are some of the practical advan- 

iges of the Guernsey ?”’ 

‘* Most farmers like it better than the Jer- 
“ey because the breed lhas more substance, 

larger frame. Some believe it to be more 
hardy than the Guernsey, but is probably 
ot, aS the two breeds are of common ori- 
<n. We Guernsey breeders do not make a 
)ractice of running down the Jerseys; we 
consider them a good breed also but we 


claim, as shown by competitive records, that 
the Guernsey produces cream and butter at 
lowest net cost. Another advantage from 
the milkman’s point of view is the high, 
rich color of Guernsey milk and cream. 

“* By the way,”’ said Secretary Caldwell, in 
concluding,** you remember the year’s butter 
record sent out by me last winter of the 
two-year-old Guernsey Dolly Bloom. We 
have now a new official record of another 
two-year-old, named Modena. The exact fig- 
ures are not yet in shape, but she will beat 
Dolly Bloom by some forty or fifty pounds 
of butter.’’ G. B. FIsKE. 

Middlesex County, Mass. 


The Value of a Grange. 


The subordinate grange is the most prac- 
tical and the most natural means of promot- 
ing all the interests of a rural community 
ever conceived in the history of the world, 
says J. T. Ailman, secretary Pennsylvania 
State Grange, for the following reasons: 





usual specifications would become practi- 
cally useless, as no hen could existin such 
a temperature for any length of time, to say 
nothing of supplying a quantity of eggs. 

In such climates 1 have found that the 
poultryman must contend with conditions 
unknown in other sections, and to overcome 
these difficulties it is no small task, for it 
is generally admitted that the temperature 
of a henhouse must be kept pretty well up it 
@ supply of eggs is expected in the winter. 

1 have found that a house built on 
a low foundation, with a space be- 
tween the floor joists filled nearly to 
the floor with sawdust, dry dirt, cut 
straw or some other non-conducting sub- 
stance, 1s a good start. Then make the 
walls of 2x6 studding, with ship lap or some 
other matched lumber on both sides (inside 
and outside), leaving a space of six inches 
between the boards, this space filled with 
sawdust, cut straw, flax straw, old paper, 
old rags, or any other substance that re- 


haps the presence of the robin encouraged 
other insect-eating birds to come to that 
tree, fortherobin is one of the birds that 
the quarrelsome English sparrow does not 
care to have trouble with. 

Some of the agricultural papers in the 
fruit-growing sections assert that the sup- 
ply of barrels and stock to muke barrels 
from is altogether insufficient for packing 


the crap of apples this year. This will 
oblige y of them to pack in boxes and 
crates, which will probably result in better 


returns for those who have prime fruit, and 
will select it and pack it carefully. There 
is not the opportunity to put in inferior speci- 
mens in the middle of the package that there 
is in the barrel, and there is an increased de- 
mand in our cities for these smaller lots of 
about a bushel that can be conveniently 
handled in the city flats, and by others who 
do not wish to put in a barrel at a time. 
The smaller amount can be used before 
they decay, and some growers who are near 





sists the passage of heat. 





This can be 


the city market are catering to just that 


hardy, the effect is to give trees that with- 
stand even the hardships of a Canadian 
winter. Itis by selecting their seed from 
the hardiest varieties they have and not 
forcing them too hard, and never applying 
fertilizer in the jsummer to induce a rank 
weed growth late in the season, either be- 
fore or after budding, that they are able to 
ripen varieties in Canada and to keep 
them in bearing for years, which many 
declare to be only half hardy in Massa- 
chusetts. The labor of budding peach 
trees is so small, and it is so easy to learn 
how todo it, that one who wishes to set 
@ peach orchard of a hundred trees has no 
excuse for going to the nurserymen for them. 
There are some nurserymen, we suppose, 
who send out trees that are both thrifty and 
hardy, but we fear that some of them take 
little pains in selecting seed from hardy’ 
stock, and we know some, in their desire to 
obtain a good growth ona young tree, ma- 
nure their land much more than the people 
who buy them are likely to manure that in 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF UTAH. 











First—It: contributes to the social life by 
frequent regular meetingsin which the art 
of sociability is so agreeably and informally 
taught as to fascinate rather than repel 
those participating in the exercise. 
Second—-It contributes to the high moral 
standard by affording convenient and agree 
able society for old and young in which the 
highest standard of morality is maintained, 
thereby preventing association of its mem- 
bers in society of the opposite nature. 
Third—It contributes to the happiness of 
the home by the mental recreation afforded 
all members of the family in the various 
grange gatherings attended, thereby broad- 
ening their mental vision and increasing 
their happiness, which is sure to be reflected 
in their home life. 

Fourth—It contributes to the materia! 
prosperity by its discussion of all matters 
of importance tending to local development, 
and often is instrumental in securing the 
establishment of industries that give added 
population as well as taxable property, 
thereby indirectly aiding every taxpayer jin 
town. 

Fifth—It contributes to the general intelli- 
gence of the inhabitants by its frequent 
discussion of questions of a public nature 
and bythe educating influence of other ex- 
ercises, resulting in mental development 
and a more inteliigent citizenship, which is 
anuplifting force in any town. 

Sixth—It contributes to the general we!- 
fare by dissipating neighborhood quarrels, 
by breaking up long-standing feuds caused 
by church, school or society troubles, by 
promoting better roads, better schools and 
better farming, by stimulating more inter- 
est in public affairs, resulting in the election 
of better men to office and better enforce- 
ment of law, as well as the better transac- 
tion of the public business of towns, 
counties and States. : 
Seventh—A subordinate grange contrib- 
utesin these ways to the upbuilding of a 
rural community by making it a more de- 
sirable place in which to live, and making 
its citizens more intelligent, more prosper- 
ous and more happy. 


a a 





Poultry House for Cold Climate. 
I have seen many descriptions of poultry 
houses, and have received much valuable 
information from them. ButI have never 
yet seen specifications for a poultry bouse 
that were practical for the Northwest, for 
the reason that none have considered a 
climate where the temperature drops to 
from 25° to 50° below zero,and there are 
few places in the Northwest where the 
temperature does not at some time during the 
winter reach at least 25°. below. And 
at this place there are times during the 
winter months when it remains lower than 
25° below for a week at a time, even during 





the warmest part of the day. At such times 





the poultry houses constructed after the 


packed in tight, as the boards are put on the 
last side. Then puton tar paper or some 
other good thick paper before the last 
coat of siding is put on. The roof should 
be built the same, way, and carefully 
stuffed with a good non-conducting sub- 
stance and a layeror two of good paper put 
under the shingles. Add to this a coat of 
lath and plaster on the inside, and you have 
a house that will stand very severe weather. 

The door should be made of two thick- 
nesses of matched lumber, one laid hori- 
zontally, the other perpendicularly, with 
two or more thicknesses of paper between. 

Before severe weather comes, and better 
yet, before the ground freezes, bank up all 
around the building (except at doors) with 
coarse manure or straw to the height of 
three or four feet, or even more. Let the 
banking cover the ground for several feet 
back from the building, deep enough to keep 
the earth from freezing, and thus prevent 
the frost from creeping under the floor. 
Add storm windows and storm door and 
you are prepared for cold weather. 

To the resident of a mild climate these 
preparations may seem unnecessary, but 
let such a one try making hens lay in win- 
ter in a genuine northern Minnesota climate 
and he will soon see the force of extensive 
preparations for cold weather. This is not 
intended for a low-price house. At another 
time I may descride a much cheaper house 
and a plan for keeping it warm.—American 
Poultry Journal. 
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Orchard and Garden. 


While dandelions are a favorite vegetable 
with many in the spring when boiled as 
greens, not many care for them in the fall, 
as the use of more fresh meat than salt and 

he abundance of fruits and green vegeta- 
bles does not leave the system craving for 
greens as the horse craves for grass after 
feeding all winter- upon dry hay and grain. 
But there are some who like dandelions at 
any season of the year, or all seasons, and 
to such we would say that a small patch 
sowed last May under trees where nothing 
else had been grown but alittle grass and 
many weeds, has been nearly all cut over 
with the grass shearsand has given usa 
number of good messes of greens during 
September, and we expect the roots will 
grow all the better for this shearing, and 
will produce many bushels next spring that 
will be worth almost as many dollars to us 
then. 

The Chicago Post tells of a kind-hearted 
farmer who was spraying his plum trees to 
destroy the insects, and omitted one tree 
because he saw that a robin had built a nest 
in it. His kindness was well rewarded, for 
that.tree yielded four times as much fruit as 
did any of the sprayed trees. Wedid not 
know that the robin destroyed many of the 
insects that most trouble the plums, but per- 








demand with the half-bushel baskets of 
carefully selected fruit, neatly packed. For 
the fall apples that do not keep long and 
where the producer can delive:x directly to 
the consumer, this seems an excellent plan, 
and is finding favor where it has been tried. 

We have read and heard much about the 
second crop of strawberries this year, and 
in fact we saw some in the market a few 
days ago for which seventy-five cents a 
quart was asked at retail. There were not 
enough of them to make a wholesale price, 
and they were probably sold on commission, 
but there were a number of quarts, and the 
dealer said they were as good as any the 
same grower brought him last spring; and 
many have told of finding them on their 
vines, in some cases on vines set last spring 
and in others on vines that bore an ordi- 
nary crop in the spring. In no case that 
we have known was any manure put on 
after the fruit picking in the spring, and the 
result must be due to the season, as we 
know no reason why so many vines, in so 
many different localities and of different 
varieties, should begin now to perfect two 
crops in a year. 

Some have succeeded in growing peaches 
in localities that are usually thought too 
cold for them, by allowing them to branch 
out close to the ground, heading them in 
well in the fall, and burying them under 
litter, cornstalks or even snow after th 
ground froze solidly. Thus the blossoming 
was retarded until the danger of frost was 
over. This method cannot be recommended 
as a commercial success, but for the amateur 
who desires to do something his neighbors 
cannot, it may be worth testing. The plan 
tried a few years ago at some of the experi- 
ment stations, Missouri, we think, of spray- 
ing the tree heavily with thin whitewash in 
the winter and renewing it once or twice as 
it washed off, seemed to be profitable enough 
to be worthy of adoption by those who 
grow peaches for market. Although they 
blossomed much later, the peaches were 
ripe at nearly the same time as those not 
treated,and the blossoms were not injured 
by frost, nor were the trees liable to winter 
killing. The work might be more effectual 
with tender varieties if the ground around 
the trunk was covered with a foot of mulch 
after the ground was frozen, and this not 
removed unti! it had thawed out. Spraying 
seems to be better than applying with a 
brush, as it spreads the lime more evenly 
and particularly reaches the point at the 
junction of branch and bud that the brush 
might not put it in. 

It is generally acknowledged that seedling 
peaches grown in a Northern climate are 
more hardy than the ordinary nursery stock. 
The young tree ripens its wood earlier and 
the growth stops, so that there is not as 
much danger of the tree being winter killed. 
Then if budded to those of the Crawford 
type or other varieties that are naturally 





which they set them, and they also allow 
them to stand too thickly in the nursery, 
and both these methods tend to make the 
tree less hardy when planted out. 


a 
Dairy Notes. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson seems to 
be much disappointed that the exports of 
cheese from the United States have not in- 
creased in amount under the stimulating 
efforts that have been made inthe way of 
governmental inspection, prohibition of the 
cheese filled with oleomargarine, unless so 
branded as to show its character plainly to 
the buyer and cold storage for transporta- 
tion from the factory to the English ports. 
But all this has not prevented a falling off 
in the exports from more than eighty-one 
million pounds in 1893 to about twenty-two 
million pounds in 1903. There is one en- 
couraging feature, in that the price has ad- 
vanced from eight cents a pound ten years 
ago, until this year it has been nearer 
twelve cents than eleven cents for the 
year’s shipment. Possibly the dairyman 
has made more profit upon the sales 
of last year than he did when nearly 
four times as much went out of the 
country. But we imported nearly as many 
pounds as were exported, or twenty million 
pounds. These were the fancy foreign 
cheeses that averaged a value of about fif- 
teen cents a pound, so that really we paid 
out more for.cheese than we received. But 
any one at all familiar with the cheese 
market knows that the manufacture of 
cheese in this country in imitation of those 
foreign cheeses has largely increased, and 
the quality of them has improved so that it 
is not easy even for an expert to distin- 
guish those of American make. As the 
amount of these cheeses imported has 
not notably increased in the past ten 
years, it is evident that the home consump- 
tion of them has increased. And as the 
reports of our factories and of the sales at 
the principal cheese markets do not show 
any marked decrease in the amount made or 
handled each year, it would seem that the 
consumption of common cheese has increased 
in this country perhaps enough to absorb 
the nearly sixty million pounds that our ex- 
ports have decreased. Indeed, that is less 
than one pound per capita for our people, 
and as long as the cheese is made and sold 
at about four cents a pound more than ten 
years ago, we see no reason for the farmers 
to feel discouraged even if Secretary Wilson 
is not satisfied. 

We have heard persons say that “‘a cow 
is a cow, and it is of no use to pay these 
fancy prices for something that folks say is 
a little extra. Somé give a little more milk 
than others, but theu, may be they eat more 
than the others.”’ This is trne enough, but 
we always found that the cow that would 
eat the most and digest her food was the 
best cow. She either turned her food into 








milk, or butter or beef, and when we knew 
which she was best adapted to do we know 
the most profitable way to use her. And 
this soon convinced us of the folly and 
wastefulness of feeding all the cows in a 
herd the same rations,and showed the neces- 
sity of the feeding being done by one who 
knew something of the needs of each ani- 
mal. Foddering the cattle at the barn is 
not boy’s worl:, but one that needs all the 
experience and good judgment that the 
dairyman has, and more than we think 
some of them have. Sut the aiffer- 
ence in cows was well shown by the 
records furnished to the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station, as published in a late bulletin. 
There were eight herds, numbering 144 
cows, and the records were complete for a 
year. While some herds gave a good profit 
for the year’s work, others gave but little, 
and one herd was kept at aloss. In making 
these estimates it was assumed that the calf 
paid for the cow’s feed while dry, and the 


not exactly correct, but certainly more favor- 
able to the cow that went dry three or four 
months in a year than to the cowa that gave 
milk eleven months. 


The cow that yielded the most product 


pounds of butter. The poorest cow produced 
1482 pounds of milk, sixty-eight pounds of 
butter,and the average production for all the 
herds was 4721 pounds of milk, 3.67 per cent. 
of fat, 173 pounds of butter fat and 202 
pounds of butter. The most profitable cow 
gave a net profit of $57.22, and the poorest 
cow was kept at a loss of $17.83. The aver- 
age net profit was $9.96 per cow. 

We do not doubt that there are as poor 
cows in the Eastern States as in Illinvis, 
and probably as good ones, and the cow 
that will make 472 pounds of butter in a 
year and give a profit of $57.22, and the one 
that gives but little over seven hundred 
quarts of milk and makes but sixty-eight 
pounds of butter at a cost for feed of $17.83 
more than the butter will sell for, are cer- 
tainly not in the same class. The first is 
worth a fancy price, for she gives a profit 
equal to the interest of $1000 or $1100 for the 
year. The other takes about thirty-four 
cents a week out of his pocket during the 
year, and if he gavesome one his note for 
$300 at six per cent. to take her away, he 
would be better off, because he would not 
have to take care of her. 

The Vermont Experiment Station claims 
to have demonstrated by their trials of vari- 
ous amounts of grain when fed to dairycows 
that many agricultural writers are advocat- 
ing and many farmers are practicing the giv- 
ing of unneccessary large quantities of grain 
to their dairy cows. They tested cows with 
rations of four, eight and twelve pounds of 
grain respectively per day, and found the 
largest profit from the four-pound ration. 
When eight pounds was given the cost of 
feeding was increased $13.85, and the in- 
crease in amount of butter made was: 
worth only $7.86. There was some in- 
crease in the value of the manure, but it 
was not thought enough to repay the dif- 
ference in the cost of theifeed. Whentwelve 
pounds a day was fed, the cost increased 
in the same proportion, and the difference 
between the cost of food and the value of 
the butter was even greater. They are 
no doubt correct in their figuring, but the 
results do not correspond with the judg- 
ment and experience of very many who 
have managed large dairies very success- 
fully, and who would think eight pounds or 
four quarts of grain a day very light feed- 
ing for a cow that was used in a butter- 
making dairy, and six quarts a day not 
heavy feeding when they were giving a fair 
flow of milk on hay and ensilage, or on 
a not very luxuriant pasture. We think 
farmers lose more money because they do 
not feed enough grain than because they 
feed too much, though there may be some 
cows that will not pay for liberal feeding. 


ai 
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Canadian Reciprocity. 


In all the talk among a certain class of 
politicians about the value and importance 
of reciprocity with Canada, we notice a 
total neglect in considering the interests of 
American farmers and lumbermen and fish- 
ermen. 

What nonsense’ it is to propose the free 
exchange of products between an English 
colony of five million people and the Ameri- 
can republic of eighty million people. It 
would be manifestly unfair to the Republic. 
If Canada wants all the privileges and im- 
munities of one of the States of the United 
States, let her gain her independence and 
then join us, assume the responsibilities and 
enjoy our progress and development. 

Why should the New England or New 
York farmer be forced into unfair competi- 
tion with the Canadian farmer by reasonct 
free trade in farm products under a one- 
sided reciprocity treaty, when the American 
farmer is still subject to paying duty on all 
he imports or paying extra cost on all the 
protected manufactures he buys? Why. 
should free trade be declared in farm prod- 
ucts when all other American industries 
smile and prosper under the benign influ- 
ence of a protective tariff. Is thefarmer so 
rich or so strong that he can withstand the 
Canadian competition of free trade, cheap 
labor and cheap lands ? 

If the policy of free trade were to be 
adopted by the Congress of the United 





| States, then the farmer might struggle and 


starve with other unfortunate industries. 
But the farmer should not be singled out 
for sacrifice and ruin on the platform of 
Canadian reciprocity, established for the 
benefit of the Canadian farmer, whose sole 
ambition, at least in the Province of Quebec, 
is plenty of pea soup and salted herring. 
The American farmer is as much entitled tu 
the benefiis of our protective tariff as the 
American artisan or manufacturer. Don’t 
ruin the farmer to please Canada. 





skimmilk paid forthe labor, are assumptions 


gave 8949 pounds of milk and made 472 
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Butter Market Unchanged. 

The weather conditions remain favorable 
throughout the country, and New England 
especially, for the stock in pastures and 
the receipts of butter continue to be liberal 
in quantity. Home demand at tuis season 
of the year is usually expected to increase 
in the local trade, and that increase 18 
-already being felt in the market. The pres- 
ent market for box and print butter con- 
tinues very steady, under a fair but not 
active demand, and ander an unchanged 
rate from our last report. The lower grades 
continue in moderate request at anchanged 
walue. 

Looking forward to the immediate future, 
it is still a difficult matter to forecast prices 
with any degree of certainty. The stock of 
butter in cold storage is large in this market, 
aand before we can expect further improve- 
ment in values, we shall have to wait for 
some material shrinkage in current receipts. 
As yet there is no available chance for an 
export business, as the make of butter 
across the water appears to be ample for 
their requirements at prices below a parity 
of our own market. 

Continued liberal arrivals at the New 
York market have checked the tendency to 
further advances in quotations. 

The general quality of the butter arriving 
in both the Boston and New York markets 
is showing very satisfactorily for this season 
of the year. Pay 

The Hay Trade. 

There is not much change this week in 
the general condition of the hay market. 
There is only a little of the strictly choice 
quality coming in, and it is only for such 
that the extreme prices are paid, but that 
which is one grade below the b st is taken 
by many of the traders, and they seem to 
be satisfied if they get a shade lower price. 
Such goods are moving fairly well, but the 
grades below that are neglected and weak 
even at quotations. Buyers at interior 
points should avoid sending a large supply 
of them as long as better qualities can be 
found. 

At Boston the prices on choice and No. 1 
timothy are firm, but there is some disap- 
pointment at the quality of the new hay 
received recently. A good part of the cars 
invoiced as No.1 are not more than fairly 
within that grade, and some only a good 
No. 2, there being too much rusty leaf and 
clover. Keceipts were 203 cars during the 
‘week, seven of which were for export, and 
twenty-nine cars of straw. Corresponding 
week last year there were 414 cars of 
hay, fifty of wbich were for export, 
and thirty-seven cars of straw. Quota- 
tions for choice timothy are $18.50 to $19 
an large bales, $17.50 to $18 in small bales, 
No. 1 $18 to $18.50 for large and $17 to 
$17.50 for small, No.’ 2 $15.50 to $16 for 
large and $14.50 to $15 for small, No. 3 
$13.50 to $14 for large and $13 to $13.50 for 
smal, clover mixed $14 to $15 for large 
and $13 to $14 for small. Long rye straw 
is firm, the demand and supply being nearly 
equal, and it is held at $18 to $19 a ton, with 
tangled ryeat $8 to $9, and oat straw dull 
at $7 to $8.50. 

Receipts have been liberal in New York 
‘and the quality is generally very good, with 
ajrather quiet demand. The receipts were 
6904 tons of hay and 620 tons of straw; 
same week a year ago 7279 tons of hay. 
Prime timothy is 80 to 85 cents per hundred- 
weight, No. 1 75to 80 cents, No. 2 70 to 75 cents, 
No. 3 60 to 65 cents. Shipping hay 50 to 55 
cents, clover mixed 50 to 65 cents and clover 
40 to 45 cents. Long rye straw from 85 to 95 
cents, oat straw 45 cents and wheat straw 
from 75 cents in large bales to 45 cents in 
small bales. At Brooklyn receipts were 
only moderate and demand fair, so that 
prices are about five cents a hundredweight 
higher on all grades of hay, and long rye 
straw is scarce and firm at 95 cents to $1 for 


No. 1. ne 


Massachusetts Crop Report. 
In its crop report for September, the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture 
neludes the following summary of crop 
conditions in Massachusetts, compiled from 
a study of the reports of about 150 corre- 


spondents: 
Phe warm weather of the month brought 


Indian corn forward rapidly, but it is 
nevertheless one of the poorest crops ever 
secured, poorer even than that of 1902. 
There has been damage from frost in some 
localities, and even where the crop has es- 








veaped thus far it has not eared well, and 


there are many imperfect ears. The stover 
is also poorly developed, and many dairy 
‘farmers will not have enough to fill their 
:silos. Where it has escaped damage from 
‘frost it should be of good nutritive value, 
both for stover and ensilage. Much of the 
crop remained to be cut at the time of 
makiny returns. 

Where the first crop of hay was cut early 
‘the rowen crop is phenomenally heavy, but 
many fields were cut so late that it is doubt- 
ful if more than an average crop is secured 
onthe whole. The weather of the month 
has been very favorable for securing the 
crop, and it is of excellent quality. Fall 
feed is in excellent condition in all sections, 
‘with the exception of Cape Cod and a few 
Aocalities in Bristol and Plymouth counties. 

All farm work was delayed by the late- 
mess of !} aying, and at the time of making 
weturns much less fall seeding than usual 
had been done. The work was progressivg 
well with fair weather, and probably as 
much as usual will finally be putin. That 
sown early made a good catch and was 
growing luxuriantly, but there were many 
reports that the later sown seed was lying 
dormant in the ground awaiting rain to pro- 
mote germination. 

Onions area very poor crop in most locali- 
ties. Giving the reports from the regions 
-of principal production their proper weight, 
it is probable that not over half a crop will 
He secured. There was much complaint of 
dligbt, which shortened the crop in many 
4ocalities, and also that those remaining 
green were dicing down very slowly, with 
small bottoms and an undue proportion of 
thick neeks. The quality of the crop is, 
therefore, not likely to be up to the stand- 


ard. 

Potatoes promised to be an unusually 
good crop, and the yield would undoubtedly 
have been large but for the presence of rot, 
which was general throughout the State, 
though perhaps most severe in the western 
‘counties. Not more than a three-fourths 
crop has been secured on the whole, and 
many fields have given total ‘failures. The 
‘quality of the tubers is generally excellent 
where unaffected by rot. 

Root cropsare generally reported as prom- 
ising well, though somewhat late in most 
sections. Celery is also a good crop as 
far as reported. Other late market-garden 
«rops generally give good promise, but are 
not especially forward and need further 
warm weather for best results. 

Apples were blown from the trees to a 
considerable extent by the high winds of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth; but still give 
a better crop than is common on an off year, 
although the fruit is. not large or especially 
free from blemishes. Pears are a fair crop, 
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The five-cent nickel piece is shown for comparison. Illustration by courtesy of N. Y. Forestry Commission. See descriptive article. 











though perhaps not as good as previously 
indicated. Very few peaches were secured. 
Grapes did not develop according to the 
promise of the earlier season, and the crop 
proved nearly a failure. Cranberries are a 
light crop in the sections of commercial pro- 
duction, probably even lighter than that of 
last year. 

This bulletin will contain also an article by 
Dr. B. T. Fernald on “‘ Some Common Scale 
Insects,’’ which treats at length on the San 
Jose and other scales, and can be obtained 
by application to J. Lewis Ellsworth, Secre- 
tary State Board of Agriculture, Boston, 
Mass., and those desiring to receive these 
bulletins regularly may have their names 
placed on the mailing list for that purpose. 


<i 


Export Cattle Trade. 


Boston is in the cattle business again. 
No sooner was the news received that Eng- 
land had raised the embargo on Boston 
shipped cattle and sheep than the agents of 
all the transatlantic lines plying to British 
ports set about securing cattle for shipment. 

There is likely to be quite a lively contest 
for the honor of carrying out the first cargo 
of cattle on the part of the transatlantic 
lines re-entering the business, with the 
chances in favor of the Leyland Line, which 
has three services, a weekly service to Liv- 
erpool, a weekly one to London and a bi- 
monthly service to Manchester, winning 
out. The Cunard Line was the last line to 
carry cattle from Boston, the Sylvania sail- 
ing on Nov. 29, 1902, with seven hundred 
head. The Saxonia and Ivernia, however, 
do not carry cattle, and as the Ultonia’does 
not sail until Oct. 17, the Cunard Line can- 
not hope to carry out the first cargo. 

The lines which propose to carry cattle 
besides those mentioned are the Allan to 
Glasgow, the Warren to Liverpool, the Do- 
minion or White Star to Liverpool. 

Agents of these lines interviewed were 
quite confident of their ability to regain the 
business lost by the embargo. 

“Steamers sailing from New York and 
Montreal are carrying all the cattle they 
can take care of, and could secure much 
more business if they could attend to it,” 
said Mr. Green of the Cunard Line. ‘‘ Much 
of this business should come through Bos- 
ton and undoubtedly will when we go after 
it.” 

*‘ T do not think we shall have any trouble 
in getting cattle,’ said Mr. Stephenson of 
the Leyland Line. ‘‘ We shall begin ship- 
ping them almost immediately. I look to 
have a Leyland liner go out with sheep and 
cattle inside of two weeks.”’ 

At the railroad offices similar sentiments 
were expressed. Mr. R.C. de Normandie, 
foreign freight agent of the Bos‘on & Maine, 
said: ‘I am confident that Boston will re- 
gain most of the business it lost through 
the embargo. I expect that within a month 
we will be shipping five thousand head of 
cattle a week.” 

Perhaps the best feature of the situation is 
the fact that several lines will put extra ships 
on the route. The Allan Line to Glasgow, 
which has maintained a three-weekly ser- 
vice since early spring with the second and 
steerage passenger steamers Sarmatian 
and Corean, and has secured uniformly 
good cargoes, will place the Buenos Ayrean 
on the line and give Boston a fortnightly 
service. The Buenos Ayrean is due here 
Monday with 120 passengers, and the Jine 
managers in Boston expect to send out cat- 
tle in her when she sails on Oct. 4. 

The Warren Line, which once had weekly 
sailings, but has for months had four of its 
five steamers tied up at Liverpool, will 
probably place one more -in commission, 
also giving Boston a fortnightly service. 
The Warren liner Sachem will sail from here 
on Saturday, Oct. 3, and her agents expect 
to send her out with eight hundred head. 
The Cunard Line managers are confident 
that the freighter Sylvania, which has been 
running tu New York since last spring, will 
be returned to the Boston route in a month 
or six weeks. 

The Leyland Line has at present thirteen 
steamers that will carry cattle, five on the 
Liverpool route, five on the London route 
and three on the Manchester division. The 
line is aleo controlling the three steamers 
which perform the Antwerp service under 
the Red Star flag. 

The Dominion Line, soon to give place to 
the White Star Line, places several cattle 
boats on the Boston-Liverpool route each 
winter. 





Among the Farmers. 


I predict that ithe next decade farms will 
be inhabited by a class of people of whom 
we may be justly proud.—C. S. Stetson, 
Androscoggin County, Me. 

Thousands of dollars have been lost by 
farmers this year on account of the lack of 
help and the incompetent nature of some of 
the labor.—C. W. J., Camden, Ont. 

1 think orcharding the best part of farm- 
ing, and the crop should be more closely 
attended to.—N. Harding, New Sharon, Me. 
If you breed and feed for the best, you 
will never have to look for a buyer, for they 
will be looking for you and your stock.—H. 
A. Briggs, Elkhorn, Wis. . 
One of the greatest frauds is the Govern- 
ment seed distribution. I have found the 
seed practically worthless.—A. C. Stoddard, 
Franklin County, Mass. 





-| just one hundred years since three local 


when these Berkshire hills were filled with 
good cattle. We had at that time only one 
breed of cattle, the Shorthorn. We had the 
dual-purpose cow; we had some of the best 
of that sort that could be found. We had 
heifers that produced in a single year over 
five hundred pounds of butter, besides sup- 
porting a family of five persens with milk, 
butter and cream.—J. S. Anderson, Berk- 
shire County, Mass. 

I saw only one man looking for work this 
summer.—S. S. K., Wallace, Ont. 

This has been a good season for dairy 
cattle.—L. L. O., Hampden County, Mass. 





Notable Centennial Anniversaries. 
The passing days bring to mind that it is 


events of interest occurred in our com- 
munity, and it may be well to briefly relate 
their details so that we shall know what 
stirred the feelings of the fathers at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. 

The great highway by which we travel 
today by electric street cars from Boston to 
Salem was opened to the public on Sept. 
23, 1803. It is almost sixteen miles in length 
and cost one hundred and eighty-nine thou- 
sand dollars, a large sum of money one 
hundred years ago. Many of the wealthy 
men of Salem were its financial supporters, 
and one Moses Brown did the work of con- 
struction. 

It paid a goodly revenue to the projectors, 
who collected the dues at the toll house in 
Salem, and this ancient building is still in 
existence as part of a dwelling house. The 
toll schedule read as follows: 

*“*For every coach, phaeton, chariot, or 
other four-wheel carriage for .the convey- 
ance of persons, drawn by two horses 
twenty-five cents. 

“Ifdrawn by more than two horses an 
additional sum for each horse of four cents. 

‘*For every cart, wagon, sleigh or sled or 
other carriage of burden, drawn by two 
oxen or horses, 124 cents. If drawn by 
more than two, an additional sum for every 
such ox or horse of three cents. 

** For every curricle nine cents. 

‘* For every sleigh for the conveyance of 
passengers, drawn by two horses, twelve 
cents. If drawn by more than two, an addi- 
tional sum for each horse of three cents. 

“For every sled or sleigh, drawn by one 
horse, ten cents. - 

“For every chaise, chair or other car- 
riage, drawn by one horse, 124 cents. 

‘“* For every man and horse five cents. 

“* For all oxen, horses, neat cattle, led or 
driven, beside those in teams and carriages, 
each one cent. 

‘** For all sheep and swine, per dozen, three 
cents, and in the same proportion for a 
greater or less number.’’ 

In former times it was called about a 
day’s journey by the turppike from Boston 
to Salem, but this, of course, included a sub- 
stantial dinner at a wayside tavern, with 
plenty of liquid refreshment and gossip in- 
cluded. Today the rushing electriv cars 
make the journey in about two hours, and 
on the road a3 we pass, may also be seen 
such modern methods of travel as the bicy- 
cle and autumobile, But the same sky and 
sea and marsh are there to stay, and it is 
well it is so, for about everything «Ilse 
changes rapidly in this bustling world. 

On Sept. 29, 1803, the new Roman Catholic 
Church of the Holy Cross of Boston was 
consecrated by Bishop John Carroll of Bal- 
timore. This was the first Catholic church 
built in Boston, and it was located on 
Franklin street, the present cathedral build- 
ing marking the site. Previous to this event 
the smal! number of Catholics in the vicinity 
had worshipped in a primitive church in 
School street, which they had leased from 
the Huguenots, and the Rev. Mr. Thayer, a 
convert to the faith, had ministered to the 
congregation, but when the lease expired, as 
the congregation could not then be madea 
permanent one, the project was abandoned, 
and the property devoted to other purposes. 
It was also about this time that the Rev. 
Dr. Matignon, who had been Regius pro- 
fessor in the college at Navarre, France, and 


an exile from his native land, was sent by 
Bishop Carroll to be the pastor of the 


Catholics living in the then so-called. Mis- 
sion of Boston, which embraced the whole 
of New England, and in a few years he, in 
turn, persnaded the Rev. Mr. Cheverus, a 
fellow countryman, to come here and share 
with him his laborious work. It is buta 
just tribute to the memories of these men 
to say that their fine characters and devotion 
to their church did much to overcome the 
deep-seated New England prejudice against 
the Roman Catholic religion which then 
existed. 

Protestants as well as Catholics were their 
friends, and no citizens of Boston were more 
respected.. More especially was this true of 
Father Cheverus, who became bishop of 
Koston in 1810, and after his return to his 
native France, archbishop and cardinal of 
the church. 

In 1799, Father Cheverus opened a sub- 
scription for the purpose of building a 
church in Boston, and the first subscriber 
was John Adams, then President of the 
United States. The amount of money col- 
lected was about twenty thousand dollars, 
which was subscribed by members of the 
new congregation, by other Catholics and 
by many Protestants. The plans for the 


Charles Bulfinch, the leading Boston archi- 
tect of his day. The church remained 
standing until about the year 1860, when it 
was sold to Isaac Rich, a wealthy Boston 
merchant, and the site was used for business 
purposes. 

On Oct. 3, 1803, Samuel Adams, the 
patriot, died at his residence on Winter 
street, Boston, full of years and honor, and 
the whole community, and the nation as 
well, mourned his loss. He had devoted 
the whole of his long life to the service of 
the people, and he lived long enough to see 
the nation, which he had been foremost in 
establishing, on the road, to prosperity and 
greatness. He was born in Boston Sept. 
27, 1722, and after a common school education 
entered Hurvard College, where he was grad- 
uated in 1740. It was then his intention to 
engage in mercantile business, but he soon 
found that he was not destined to be a mer- 
chant, and at this time an opportunity 
Offered itself to enter politics. He was 
elected a member of the General Court from 
Boston, and continued to serve as such until 
he was elected a member of the Continental 
Congress in 1774. Here, as at the beginning 
of the Revolution in Boston, he was fore- 
most in the deliberations of the Congress, 
and was in continuous service until 1781. 
He was president of the Massachusetts 
Senate in 1781; member of the convention 
which adopted the Constitution in 1788; 
lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts from 
1789 to 1794, and governor from 1794-1797. 

The patriot’s funeral took place on 
the afternoon of Oct. 6, 1803, the 
procession starting from his late home 
in Winter street at four o’clock. Min- 
ute guns were fired at Fort Independ- 
ence, and by two companies of artil- 
lery; the bells of the town were tolled dur- 
ing the passage of the tuneral procession, 
and the shops were all closed. The route 
was as follows: ‘“‘From Winter street, 
through West street, the main street, around 
the Old State House, thence by Ccurt and 
Tremont streets to the Granary Burying 
Ground.’”’ 

Memorial tablets have been placed on the 
site of his home, which is now occupied by 
the store of the Shepard, Norwell Company, 
and upon the boulder which marks his grave 
in the Granary Burying Ground. A grate- 
ful people have also erected a statue of 
him, which stands in Adams square, but 


better than these memorials, his memory is 
enshrined for all time in the hearts of his 


countrymen, for they realize that without 
his great service they might not be enjoying 
their present political freedom. 

CHARLES F, READ. 


Literature. 


Once in a while some one writes a story 
which is so absurdly fantastic that the very 
improbability of its plot fascinates. This 
is true of Wilfrid S. Jackson’s delightful 
romance, ‘‘ Nine Points of the Law.’’ The 
story concerns the adventures of one 
Richard Wayzgoose (a rather appropriate 
name for the hero of the tale), who isa hard- 
working clerk in a London establishment. 
Mr. Wayzgoose is also a dreamer, and one 
day while rambling about in the suburbs, 
where one of his employers resides, he 
accidently discovers a sack of ancient gold 
coins, gold plate, caudle cups, handled por- 
ringers, tankards, beakers and punch bowls 

This good fortune came so suddenly that 
Mr. Wayzgoose scarcely used discretion 
in disposing of some of the valuable booty ; 
in fact, he aroused the suspicion of the 
Jeweler to whom he took some of the coins, 
and at last he flees to France. There, to his 
dismay, he runs into Mr. Mavors, his imme- 
diate employer, and also Miss Mavors whom 
he has for a long time secretly admired. 
After surviving the shock of the encounter 
he quickly learns that the Mavors home 
had been broken into some time since and 
the collection of coinsiand plate, which was 
the juy andpride of Mr. Mavors, was stolen 

‘“* Like a cork in a mill stream his senses 
spun round and round, fighting, half-sub- 
merged against the flood,’’ says the author 
in giving us an impression of the condition 
of Mr. Wayzgoose when he realized that 
he was the present owner of the stolen 
Mavors collection. The pclice, he was fur- 
ther informed, were on track of the robbers 
and aclue to one of the gang was already in 
the possession of the sleuths. 

** You shall have it back,’”’ said the poor 
man. “You shall have it back, but don’t 
set the police to work.”’ 

‘** I mean,” he said hurriedly, still scarcely 
knowing what he said, “‘ the police are of so 
little use. Leave it allto me. Let me fol- 
low up this clue—’’ 

** But, Mr. Wayzgoose, do you think you 
could catch them?” said Alice Mavors 
doubtfully. ‘‘ Besides, they might hurt you. 
It would be quite exciting,” she allowed; 
** quite like a story. But, you see, the 
police have the clue, not you—clue means 
spots of blood, doesn’t it? And perhaps—” 
Mr. Mavors laughed. ‘I didn’t know you 
were a Sherlock in disgaise, Wayzgoose,” 
said he. 

And thus it is that the author evolves a 
complicated situation only to straighten 

matters out to the satisfaction of all at the 

end. The quiet humor is not permitted to 
lag in this most original story, and it would 
appear that Mr. Jackson is a new acquisi- 











droll story writers. |New York: John 
Lane. Price, $1.50. 1] 

The success of J. J. Bell’s sketches, which 
are incorporated in the book ‘* Wee Mac- 
greegor,”’ leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that there are a host of readers in this coun- 
try to whom the Scotch dialect has no ter- 


prising that the fresh crisp stories of the 
Macgregor family caught the fancy of the 


parently equally appreciated in this country 
where dialect of all kinds is said to be 
out of favor, 1s all the more surprising. 
There is an undeniable charm about the 
story, even if one is compelled to refer 
frequently to the glossary to appreciate the 
humor. Wee Macgreegor is, without doubt, 
one of the brightest Sco ch lads that ever 


characters in the book are not far behind 
him when it comes to furnishing merriment 
for the readers of Mr. Bell’s book. Here is 
a glimpse of the family at home when Aunt 
Purdie came to visit them: 

** And how are you today, Macgregor? ”’ 
she asked the boy as they sat round th 
fire. . 

‘I’m fine,’’ replied Macgregor, glancing 
at the good things on the table. 

** Fine what?” said Aunt Purdie. 


pered his mother, giving him a nudge. 


diently. ‘I wis at the Zoo?” 

**Oh, indeed. And what did you see at 
the Zoo?”’ 

** Beasts, thenk ye,’’ said Macgregor. 

** And hoo’s Rubbert? ”’ said Lizzie, with 
some haste. 

** Robert is keeping well, thank you; but 
he’s sorry he cannot leave the shop this 
evening. His young man was unfortu- 
nately rin over by an electric-caur yester- 
day.”’ 

‘*Oh, thae caurs! *’ said Lizzie. ‘‘I’maye 
feart fur Macgreegor gettin’ catched, an’ 
comin’ hame wantin’ a leg.”’ 

** Robert’s young man got conclusion of 
the brain,” said Aunt Purdie, with great 
solemnity. “He wascarrying a dizzen of 
eggs an’a pun’ of the best ham when the 
melancholy accident occurred.”’ 

“Dae ye tell me that?’ exclaimed 
Lizzie. ‘* An’ wis the eggs a’ broke.’’ 

“With two exceptions.”” |New York: 
Harper & Bros. Price $1.00] 

John R. Spears, whose name is not un- 
known to readers of books and magazines, 
is the author of the biography of Anthony 
Wayne in Appleton’s series of ‘historic 
lives.” It is needless to say that the au- 
thor does justice to the career of ‘‘ Mad 
Anthony,”’ as he was sometimes called. 
The hero of Brandywine, Germantown, 
Monmouth, Stony Point and other battles 
in the Revolutionary war led what would 
today be called a strenuous life. He was a 
man of action, and his boldness and his 
bravery carried him through many a con- 
flict ‘successfully where a more cautious 
man may well have hesitated. 

It will be recalled that when the British 
ministry ordered Sir Henry Clinton to leave 
Philadelphia and take the British army to 
New York, Washington, on hearing the 
news, invited his generals toa council, in 
order to ascertain their views on the desir- 
ability of hazarding a general action. Six- 
teen generals gathered before Washington, 


Jersey and Baron Steuben, as well as other 
foreigners. Lee declared against action 
and Lafayette and the other generals, in- 
cluding the foreigners, followed suit. But 
when the turn of Anthony Wayne came 
Washington said to him, ‘‘ What would you 
do, general?” He arose to his place and 
replied with emphasis: ‘Fight, sir.” 
**That,’”’ says Mr. Spears, ** was the great- 
est speech known to the records of the 
American councils of war. There were but 
two other generals in the council who 
agreed with Wayne, but Washington was 
one of the two, and * Fight, sir,’ would have 
ended the war on the plains of Monmouth 
but for the work of the traitor Lee.”’ 

And speaking of traitors,the biographer 
considers the treason of Benedict: Arnold, 
by way of contrast with Wayne’s bravery. 
‘“‘The modern writers who have told the 
story of Arnold’s heroic deeds, witha view 
of palliating his crime, have shown them- 
selves utterly incapable of comprehending 
the events, and wholly unable to appreciate 
the true standing of American patriotism, 
in the estimation of Mr. Spears. ‘‘ The ut- 
terly unforgivable feature of his crime is 
found in the fact that it was while standing 
before the people as a popular hero, and in 
the position to give inspiration to his coun- 
trymen of the most remote generation, he 
plunged into the depths. He robbed us of a 
hero. It was because of the brilliancy ot 
his previous career that in the world’s list 
of men who have sold themselves into hell, 
there is no name blacker than that of Bene- 
dict Arnold.” 

Wayne’s conduct at the battle of Stony 
Point was of sufficient importance to secure 
for hima gold medal and a vote of thanks 
from Congress. Wayne was commended 
**for his brave, and prudent soldierly con- 
duct,’’ which indicates that Wayne’s prep- 
aration for battle was more important than 
his spirited dash up the slope—in the eyes 
of his superiors. 

The origin of Wayne’s nickname, “ Mad 
Anthony,”’ is interesting. Among Wayne’s 
Pennsylvanians was an Irishman known as 

*‘ Jemy the Rover,’’ and also as ‘‘Commo- 

dore,’’ who was one day sent to the guard- 

house for disorderly conduct. When asked 

by whose orders he was to be confined, the 

sergeant in charge said, “ By the general’s.”’ 

*““Then forward,” said Jemy, as he was 

put in the guard-house. Later when re- 

leased, he asked whether the general was 

*‘mad orin fun.”’ To this the sergeant an- 

swered to the effect that a repetition of the 

disorderly conduct would be followed ‘not 

only by confinement, but by twenty-nine 

well laid on.”” “Then,” said Jemy, ‘‘ An- 

thony is mad, farewell to you. Clear the 

coast for the Commodore and Mad An- 

thony’s friend.”” The book is interesting to 

the end, as it needs must be with so active a 

subject and so experienced a biographer. 

LNew York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 

$1.00 net. 1 

A year ago Nina Rhoades wrote a book 

called ‘* The Little Girl Next Door,’”? which 

was one of the pleasing juveniles of the 

season. Now this same author, who is fast 

winning the hearts of young readers, is rep- 

resented by ‘‘ Winifred’s Neighbors,” which 

seems to deserve equal praise. Winifred is 

a girl of nine who lives with her well-to-do 

uncle and aunt in New York. She has been 

reading a book in which the Bradford family 

appears, and the story of this happy family 

makes such an impression on Winifred that 

she calls on some neighbors in the vain 

hope of discovering this fictitious family 

group. These neighbors are Bradfords, 

and, although they smile at the efforts 

of the young miss to discover in real life 

people who exist only in books, they be- 

come her friends, and this acquaintance is 

of great importance to Winifred. It ap- 











I go back to the day, many years ‘ago, 





new church were generously given by 


tion to the rather thin ranks of genuinely 


pears that Winifred’s father has been con- 


with Lee, Lafayette, Lord Stirling of New | - 


victed of robbing a bank, and is serving his 
sentencein prison. This fact is later dis. 
closed to the young girl, whofsorely misses 
& father’s and a mother’s love. Her mother 

too, is aliveand visited her once, under th. 
name of Mrs. Smith. One of the real Brad- 
fords—at the house where she continues 


rors. Originally written to fill space in the | to cali—is broken down in health, and 
Glasgow Evening Times, it is not at all sur-| it eventually turns out that Bradford is 


the man who robbed the bank instead of 
Winifred’s father, and, of course, there isa 


natives. That this genial humorist is ap-| happy time in store for the plucky little 


girl. Miss Rhoades has Jearned the secret 
of interesting her juvenile readers from the 
start of her story, and this interest is main- 
tained to the very last page of the book. 
Winifred is one of the most charming 
misses that has been presented to the story- 
loving girls of this country in the guise of 
fiction. There are many admirable illus. 


appeared in tiction. And some of the other | trations by Bertha G. Davidson. [ Boston : 


Lee &Shepard. Price, 80 cents net. | 








Gems of Thought. 


---- The world 1s full of life; each life is a tune; 
so the world is a great orchestra; and of them, 
all how few tunes are played through? How 
many ended as they were not begun!—p. F 
Taylor. , 

---- Watch, lest God’s perpetually fresh revela- 
tions find your eyes closed and your soul shut; 





** Ye sud say, ‘ Fine, thenk, ye,’ ’’ whis- | lest a spirit that might have opened to youx 


store of new and rich life have roused in you 


“Fine, thenk ye,” said Macgregor, obe- | possibilities of growth that may henceforward 


never wake again, should Ss by you 
ticed.—J. Edwin Odgers. a bite _ 

----O beautiful human life! Tears come to my 
eyes as I think of it. So beautiful, so inexpres- 
sibly beautiful! . . . How willingly I woulda 
strew the paths of all with flowers! How 
beautiful a delight to make the world joyous! 
The song should never be silent, the dance never 
still, the laugh should sound like water which 
runs forever.—Richard Jefferies. 

..--“* Everything in nature goes by law and not 
by luck. What we sow, we reap.” 

----A cheerful, intelligent face is the end of 
culture and success enough.—Emerson. 

----In the perfect prayer there is never one 
question as to whether we can persuade God to 
give usanything: God gives Himself to us, and 
the soul receives, with trembling joy, the un- 
speakable gift. When we can Say that, there 
can be no argument about meaner gifts. We 
come out of our wayward selves that we may 
find our true selves in the changeless God.— 
Frank Walters. 

---- “To do good simply because it is good todo 
it and not in the hope of reward is the evidence 
of Christian purpose.” 

----“ Out of suffering have emerged the stron g- 
est souls; the most massive characters are 
seamed with scars.’’—Rev. E. H. Chapin. 

----“* Sad will be the day for any man when he 
becomes absolutely contented with the life he is 
living, with the thoughts he is thinking, and the 
deeds that he is doing, when there is not forever 
beating at the doors of his soul some great 
desire to do something larger which he knows 
that he was meant and made to do because he is 
a child of God.” 

----See that no day passes in which you do rot 
make yourself a somewhat better creature; and, 
in order to do that, find out first what you are 
now. Try to get strength of heart enough to 
look yourself fairly in the face in mind as well 
as in body.—John Ruskin. 

----Because charity begins at home is no rea- 
son that it should be restricted to that limited 
sphere; of all the virtues she is the one who 
needs to have the most constant exercise. 

----It is well to have a high standard of life, 
even though we may not be able altogether to 
realize it. Whoever tries for the highest results 
cannot fail to reach a point far in advance of 
that from which he started.—Smiles. 








“‘Brilliants. 





O near lights and far lights 
And every light a home! 

And how they gladden, sadden us, 
Who late and early roam! 


But sad lights and glad lights, 
By flash and gleam we speed 
Across the darkness to a light 
We love, and know and need! 
—Arthur Stringer, in the Smart Set. 


Already the cricket is busy 

With hints of so’ erer days, 
And the golden-rod lights slowly 

Its thoughts for the autumn blaze. 

___—s Celia: Thaxter. 
“ Four things a man must learn to do, 

If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To iove his fellow men sincerely ; 
To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and heaven securely.” 


We plough the very skies, as well 
As earth, the spacious seas 
Are ours; the stars all gems excel. 
The air was made to please 
The souls ofmen: Devouring fire 
Doth feed and quicken Man’s Desire. 
The Orb of Light in its wide circuit moves, 
Corn for our food springs out of verv mire. 
Our fuel grows in woods and groves; 
Choice herbs and flowers aspire 
To kiss our feet; Beast, court our loves. 
How glorious is man’s fate! 
The laws of God, the Works He did create, 
His ancient ways, are His and my Estate. 
ats —Traherne. 
‘* So near, so very near to God, 
Nearer I cannot be; 
For in the person of His Son 
I am as near as He.” 





923.00 te Nerth Adams in the Hoosac 
Meuntains, Saturday, October 10. 
Already the autumn foliage has commenced to 
appear, and the fresh atmosphere of October 
makes one long for another short respite from 
work. This is the season of the year when the 
mountains are more beautiful than ever, and the 
Hoosac Mountains in western Massachusetts are 
& grand sight at just this season. The weather 
1s suitable for tramping through the mountains 
exploring the Deerfield valley or taking a trolley 
to many interesting places near by. 
The Boston & Maine excursion to North 
Adams on Saturday, October 10, gives the excur- 
sionist an opportunity to take in all the beauties 
of an Indian summer in the Hoosac Mountains, 
and to enjoy the health-giving tramp or ride 
through this noted region. 
The round-trip rate from Boston is only $2.00. 
Any. person desiring, can upon showing their ex- 
cursion ticket and payment of fifty cents at the 
Hoosac Tunnel Station, procure a round-trip 
ticket tu Wilmington, Vt., on the Narrow Gauge 
Railroad, “the Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington.” 
A first-class dinner can be procured at the 
**Child’s T'avern,’”? Wilmington, and the ride is 
through the prettiest portion of upper “ Deerfield 
Valley.” Tickets are on sale at City Ticket 
Office, 322 Washington street,and at Union Sta- 
tion. Special train will leave Boston at 8.30 A. 
M. for Hoosac Tunnel and North Adams; return- 
ing, leave North Adams at 4.30 P.M. ‘Train will 
stop at Waltham in both directions, but tickets 
will be on sale only at Boston. Tickets are also 
good returning on regular trains on October 11th 
and 12th. 


A copy of the pamphlet “ Principles of 
Profitable Farming,’’ is before us in a new 
and revised edition. 

The principles of proper rotation with 
leguminous crops and the great advantages 
to be derived by such methods are explained 
in the pamphiet in a fascinating manner. 
A description of the Experiment Farm at 
Southern Pines, N. C., where the best 
methods of using fertilizers are being 
studied and put into practice, is also a valu- 
able feature of this publication. 

A thorough perusal of the book would be 
of interest and benefit to all practical farm- 
ers, and copies can be had, free of charge, 
by writing to the German Kali Works, 9 











Nassau street, New York, N. Y. 
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Pouitry. and seemed not to be injured by it. Ap- 
plied on the body it causes a sunlit 
Practical Poultry Points. ~~ owing to rapid evapora- 
The house in which ducks and geese are visable to amheene body veo a 
. be wintered should be warm, as they will | used only by daylight, as it is highly in. 
ot consame a8 much food, and will begin flammable, and the vapor from it lights 
\aving earlier than they would in a cold quickly. But we have had good results in 
jouse.* But dryness is even more important | using kerosene, and found it sure death to 
tran warmth, If they have a damp house | lice if not instantaneous, so that we do not 
+ ey are not only certain to have cramps care to change our method unless we should 
aid lameness, but damp and cold together | chance to have the gasoline and not ha 
..o liable to cause trouble in the bowels and | the kerosene at hand r 
, iver complaint which may destroy them ai. 
iter a long illness of which nothing may Poultry Market Active 


seen excepting Uy :saseiul' WAMURING: ): ° tdavidins Sf Stalk $0 (Moser. 8. 1. Bert 


jney are really less active, but appear to 
well, yet are growing lean all the time, | &C®- quote the Boston market as follows: 


\ any a bird has been found dead, and was rn past week has been quite eventful, par- 
oningly only bones and feathers before | “C@arly in the supply of live poultry 
owner had noticed any illness. ‘The | “oped in from various sections of New 
ase is in almost every case a diseased pee a much larger percentage of this 
er, Do not put many in one house as | 4 nd of poultry than has usually come h-re 
.y erowd one another. A few in a small | 20728 the Jewish holidays. We think the 
ise is better than many in a large house. market has cleaned up very nicely and at 
-e them plenty of dry straw or other pe appara prices, although there was 
‘er in the coops and do not failtochangeit | goses up = market last week.’ This week 
en. After arainy day when they go in moe a up the Jewish holidays, and after 
‘h feet covered with mud it should always | 4:, pang eens will be in its normal condi- 
changed, even though it is every day for a| 15 nye ve poultry. Prices are generally 
ek or more ina rainy season. Ventilate| “«p), 124 — for fowls and chickens. 
... house in such a way that the cold air wesnanaamane err ome poultry from the 
{Int blow directly on them when in it, | they have oe “a — rn week than 
t rather over them, as the foul air rises ig a we whole tendency of 
ward, Water fowl are more sensitive to | gourse sae - ) yw po This, of 
: cupness and winds in the night than hens, | supply of thi eect upon the New England 
cause they sit on the ground instead of on rood - 8 poultry and we look for a 
wipe a e lower range of prices. At the present 
a —_——— time choice fowls are selling at 15 to 16 
\We want no fowl with combs cut off, | Cents; choice, selected, large chickens 18 to 
though we often see paragraphs suggesting | 20 cents; medium and small chickens from 
that the Plymouth Rocks and Leghorns are | 15 cents upwards. We anticipate no special 
inure likely to have frozen combs than those | Change from these prices during the week. 
breeds that naturally have small combs, | A few young turkeys being shipped in here 
ike the Brahmas. It is somany years since | from New England farmers; if they are 
we have had a frozen comb in our flocks | !arge and fancy sre bringing very good 
that we cannot say from experience that | Prices, 25 to 28 cents. We should advise 
this is not so, but we do not believe the | Shippers not to kill their turkeys unless 
length of the comb makes any difference. | they are very large and fancy, then they 
If the bird is in good health and the blood ; ™4y expect good prices. 
circulates well, we believe that the tip of | —— 
the comb is as safe at two inches from the 
head as at a quarter of an inch. We 
have never noticed long noses to be more The Cranberry Crop. 


easily frost bitten than short ones, or that * 
aman’s toes were any colder when he was Preis pip mage age ats "Terk reo thay nll 
six foot tall than when he was but five foot. tant as the pen ofa dealer’s investiga- 
But the house that is too cold to winter a} tions onthe cranberry crop: 
she noe ‘ om ra pike rege oes on -— eeu gs en meee 
5s ass. Jape we have ninety-four 
ane eae eee gt Aeon eee comparative statements, showing actual 
heat of the body. And when it is cold| toronir soe? et panels, and estimates 
enough to freeze their combs out of doors roa sie a aicinin aliemeeasni ilies 
they will do far better if they are kept} prom New Jersey, 159 statements make 
under cover. ‘ their 1902 crops 84,520 bushels, and estimate 
Bulletin No. 93 from the Maine Experi- | 1903, 250,085—a gain of nearly two hundred 
ment Station gives the result thus far of | Per cent. Wisconsin sends fifteen state- 
their eforts to increase the egg production | ments. These show crops of 39,345 bushels 
of their poultry. Starting four years ago | in 1902, and estimates for this year 37,120— 
with a family of Plymouth Rock hens that | 4 decrease of about six per cent. Rhode 
had averaged about ten dozen eggs each in| Island and interior Massachusetts, with 
a year, and selecting the best layers to mate | twenty-three reports, show a gain this year 
with cockerels from mothers that have laid | °f'about ten per cent., and Long Island is 
over two hundred eggs in a year, they have | reported nearly the same as last season. 
brought them up to an average of 150eggsa|_ Since many of the Cape Cod reports came 
year. This gain of twoand a half dozen | in some growers have reported a little dam- 
eggs in a year is so much added to ihe profit | a8 by frosts, and others escaping frosts 
of the flock. But that does not tell the| have found earlier estimates too high. 
whole story. The past year one hen in| Many write of difficulty in securing enough 
every eight has produced over two hundred | Pickers in New Jersey, and it is therefore 
eggs per year, and one hen has reached 251 | quite doubtful whether all the berries can 
eggs. This will give them more prolific | be gathered before frost, whizh, if coming 
stock to breed from, and the improve- | 8000, might make a large shrinkage in the 
ment should be more rapid for a few | Prospective yield. 
years to come. When ta hen that has| n response to request for figures of last 
laid 240 eggs in year is mated with a| Season’s Wisconsin crop, and estimate for 
cockerel whose mother laid 251 eggs, she | this year. Mr. W. H. Fitch, secretary Wis- 


ought to produce a good share of pullets consin Cranberry Growers Association, 
flock that would average that, or twice as | ¢TOP last year, 32,000 barrels; this year, 


i 26 : half picked.”’ 
many as the flock they began with. It | 26,000 barrels; crop ha 
seems as natural that there should be an| The September estimate of the 1902 crop 


improvement in the productive power of | Wa8 875,000 bushels, which, though some- 
hensas in the milk or butter-making capa-| What und+r the mark, was as near the act- 
bilities of the cows, or the speed of our trot-| al yield as a condensation oe dies 
ting horses when raised by skillful breeders. | ¢stimates can be expected to << ~lnonnt 
And while we have felt that possibly by | fortunately railroad statistics o . crop 
breeding only for this purpose there might | ovement are not available from all cran- 
be a loss in the germinating power of the| berry sections, and the New Jersey crop 
egg or in other ways, we want to see the | Of last year is more uncertain than that of 
good work go on and perhaps the dangers | Cape Cod or Wisconsin. a - eat 
we have fearad will never arise. If they | the Cape Cod Cranberry Sales te or 
do, we may learn how to avoid them or to the statement of shipments of the 1902 crop 
_|from Massachusetts, which aggregated 
breed out the faults. With the egg prod » 527 ro i 
uct in the United States estimated at | 205,800 barrels and yo ve peed 
$::00,000,000 a year, it would be a great thing | 950,000 bushels, of which abou , 
: i bushels came to this market. The 1902 crop 
to double the average production or even to 
P _§ i appears about as foilows: Massachusetts, 
add twenty-five per cent. to the total yield | 4PP stone dammantn: the 
as they have done already at the Maine | Rhode Island and Connecticut, 650,000; New 
station. Jersey and Long Island, 175,000; Western 
ee —— States, 125,000—a total of 950,000 bushels. 
7 oc O. ye 4 Saad a ia Indicated oe a: Rie a — 
Mapes, the hen man, other New England districts, 550,000; New 
New Yocher; anys db:ieg. swansea se-heep [ERG “auaieae aieat “seared eer Ot 
, ’ tates, 100,000; estima 
forty or fifty fowl in a building 10x20 feet, | pughels, 1,100,000. 
he would keep them all in one flock, but} No allowance being made for increased 
would divide the building by a partition | acreage, fine weather conditions continuing 
—o feet — one = — —: _ another —_ may rt ree os 7 — 
smaller room for a roosting roo record one of 1901 y ushels), but 
larger one for them to remain in during the | this is not probable, ont our estimate, all 
antl — he > ops have ——, —— things considered, may prove to be too 
while the roosting room wo large. in 
warmer. This may be anew idea to many, - 
yet we believe he is correct, and that they Prospects of Chestnut Culture. 
would do better so than if the building was| prom the evidence collected it seems 
binds.” daa tuliee cole ae one-half the | doubtful whether the growing of chestnuts 
Fein Teer hard crop is, under ordinary cir- 
«lvantages that are claimed for the scratch- po ne edeinshho. Mr. Lovett of 
ae a a mages _ a mit Emilie, Pa., was vers oaly man a aie 
rhe y e attained success in this lin 
closed when the rain or snow would drive pepo ma anes and this only after 
in or when too cold for the fowl to be out of many years of trial and much expense. 
‘vors, which is an important consideration Moreover, the ultimate outcome of his ex- 
Py tae ram eg er olen or 
- : ective rather real. 
not as much afraid of crowding his hens bam age groves, however, the 
‘s many who write about poultry seem t0/ .o46 ig somewhat different, and it seems 
, and the reason may be that he advocates | ,.%6 to predict that in the near future the 
‘ud practices thorough cleanliness in his) -ratting of chestnut sprouts on waste moun- 
\ildings, tain land will be recognized as an inpor- 


t _| tant step toward forest conservation. It 
he demand for white-fleshed and white is true that as yet no one has carried the ex- 


‘wed so much 
iter fey = ican yellow- | periment far enough to prove its —_ 
ined birds that the Department of Agri- feasibility; but from the re sna 8 ss 
ture in Canada is breeding a strain of | Messrs. Sober and Beecher in Pennsy. _ a, 
red Plymouth Rocks with white legs andthe Albion Chestnut Company in New 
hich they will send out to those who wish Jersey, it seems evident a ore 
breed or fatten chickens and fowl for the | Protection and a proper ee 
wort trade. This color notion in eggs and | the growing of nar arin oe ah — rst 
\ltry is all foolishness we suppose, but it | will sen —_—_ ns ncn pec geo 
118 more foolish to us when it goes in di- | weevils “ur Re a kanin aah Aan 
‘ opposition to our own whims as in this — sonad of sombating beth 2u0- 
¢, for we like the yellow-skinned poultry | Means W s sat inmanineiae 
| brown-shelled eggs, but when one is cessfully. At present the wee ye = 
odueing for market it is easier to grow | 00 twenty-five to sixty per — o a - ° 
‘st what the buyers demand than to try to re ee this loss a 
‘reome their prejudices and make them “ oaeumn 
The call for the nuts is at present Jarg' 
'Y for that SWEET and is still growing. From the middle West 


‘asoline i ; d many 
iasoline is said by the Poultry Keeper to | especially comes & great call, an ‘ 
‘© better than rote he for destroying lice | dealers are always on hand to a up ~- - 
‘the henhouse, as the insect dies as soon | tire crop. Last year eneaiins oe 8 
‘sit is touched by the fluid, while when | sold at $12 per hundredweight _ rool 
“rosene is used thelice are able to craw! | phia and less than $7 meager ser . o . 
away some distance before dying. The|for them. With an abun a... y 
casoline evaporates very quickly and leaves | of nuts it is probable _ ae Ba pee 
‘verything clean. When put on the heads | be found for them an _ 
of the fowl to destroy the large gray lice | would increase. Dr. Gifford of Prin y 
at present working on an article 
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GROUP OF YORKSHIRE TWO-YEAR OLDS. 
Breeders from the E. W. Harrington herd. 
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|for food. In Italy the chestnut is ground 
i into flour and is an important food product ; 
and there seems no reason why it should 
not be thus used in this country. 

The Paragon is the favorite variety, be- 
cause of its great bearing qualities. The 
burs are carefully picked off from the young 
trees, as it has been found that if seedlings 
are allowed to bear profusely before they 
are five or six years old they become stunted 
and are liable to die. Whether this would 
be true in the case of grafted sprouts is un- 
certain. In the fall when the burs begin to 
turn yellow and open a little so as to show 
the nuts inside, they are picked just as 
apples would be and spread out in the sun 
to dry. There is a great demand for the 
nuts, the whole crop last year selling for 
$10 per bushel. Much time and expense 
has been expended in getting the Lovett 
orchard in its present fine condition, but the 
owner is now confident that he is on the 
road to financial success. Weevils are 
mentioned as the only serious enemy. 


a> 
<> 





Northern Vermont Farm Notes. 


There has been very little rain since the 
first of September, and it is getting to be 
very dry. Water is lower than it was the 
fore part of the season, the streams being 
unusually low. This, of course, does not 
interfere with vegetation as it did in the 
spring, and, indeed, the warm summer 
weather has been of benefit in maturing the 
corn. It has also furnished 2 good opportu- 
nity for cutting and curing the crop or put- 
ting in the silo. 

There will need to be much rain before 
the setting in of winter to furnish an abun- 
dant supply of water for use, but there is 
time enough for that yet. We have missed 
the usual ‘“‘equinoctial storm,” and al- 
though delayed, 1t will probably put in an 
appearance by and by. 

Plowing will be delayed somewhat on 
account of the ground being so dry that 
this kind of work cannot be successfully 
performed until we have considerable rain. 
But farmers should be in readiness to com- 
mence as soon as the conditions will admit. 
Fall plowing is a very important part of 
our farm work, and should receive the most 
careful attention. 

There is some complaint of potatoes 
rotting in the cellar, but with cooler 
weather it is to be hoped it will cease. 
Some are still being shipped in carload lots, 
but the price paid is low, being only twenty- 
seven cents a bushel. 

Live stock of about all kinds is being 
shipped to the marketsin great numbers. 
One prominent dealer in my own county 
shipped eleven cars of mixed stock a week 
or two ago. Prices for cattle generally are 
low, and it would seem that farmers would 
soon, at the present exodus, get rid of all 
that they cannot safely attempt to winter. 
There is considerable fall feed, though 
grass is growing but little now it is so dry. 
It will require quite an amount of fodder to 
carry the cows up to the first of December. 
Prices for butter are advancing very 
slowly for best grades, and there will prob- 
ably be a fair demand from now on, and 
facmers should do the best they can to 
supply it. E. R. TOWLE. 
Franklin County, Vt. 
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Current Happenings. 


The Vanderbilts, as a family, have often 
been misrep resented, and have been looked 
upon as people who spend the greater 
part of their wealth in costly and showy 
amusements. And yet they have given 
away hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
furthereducational and philanthropic work. 
A recent gift of Frederick W. Vanderbilt 
to the Sheffield Scientific School was a 
second dormitory, he having given another 
one some time ago, which is now in process 
of erection. The second donation will bring 
his total present to Yale University up to 
$600,000, though not more than $500,000 was 
at first thought necessary. Thus is his love 
for his Alma Mater shown in a thoroughly 
practical manne-:. 


‘ 


A winter course in philanthropy is to be 
n stituted by the Charity Organization 
Society of New York, and is to supplement 
the admirable instruction given in its sum- 
mer school. As co-operators in its good 
work it has the United Hebrew Charities, 
the Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society and the Department of Public 
Charities. The aim of this winter course 
is to give the students a broad and accurate 
knowledge of charitable relief, of educa- 
tional advance, of moral reform and pro- 
tection, and of social uplift. The reg- 
istration fee is $5 for professional and $10 
for volunteer workers, and instruction will 
be afforded from Oct. 14 to April 14, in- 
elusive. Itis claimed that many managers 
of societies and of institutions suffer for 
want of helpers properly fitted for ser- 
vice. Many benevolent people are anxious 
to aid with money and personal service 
the needy and the suffering, but they 
lack the information that would assist 
them in their labors of love, and many 
young people, full of energy and enthusi- 
asm for charitable endeavor, do not 
know exactly how to begin the duties they 
would like to perform. The new course 
of philanthropic training will be of great 
assistance to those classes who are looking 
for opportunities to do good and develop 
their powers as useful members of the com- 
munity. The special committee having in 
charge this winter course in philanthropy 


associations of New York, and it can hardly 
failto meet with pronounced success. It is 
certainly a grand idea, and we-hope it will 
be nobly carried out. 


Those who go down to the sea in ships 
often present examples of heroism that are 
more ennobling than those snown on the 
battle field, where the taking of life, and not 
the saving of it, is what moves to acts of 
desperate valor. During one of the reeent 
great storms the second mate of the Brit- 
ish tramp steamer Mexicano, after his vessel 
sank in the seething waters, discovered that 
he was still alive through the aid of a life 
buoy, though he realized that he must soon 
drown, for he was not strong enough to 
withstand the furious onslaught of the 
waves. He then with great presence of 
mind took off the life buoy and passed it to 
one of the nearest survivors, who was 
making a more persistent effort to preserve 
existence, though he had no artificial aid. 
The self-denying benefactor shortly after 
went tohis watery grave, and the other man 
lived until he was rescued. It may be said 
that this was not so heroic after all, but 
when we recall the old adage, while there’s 
life there’s hope, we cannot help admiring 
the man who could give up his chance of 
being saved to a brother in distress who 
might be fortunate enough to be restored to 
his family and friends. This hero will have 
no memorial except in the heart of the man 
he befriended in the hour of sore need. 


Midland Hall is an institution in London 
which affords temporary shelter and living 
for ten thousand men every year at a cost of 
$15,000, derived entirely from contributions. 
It costs three cents a night to entertain a 
wayfarer, he receiving besides his lodging a 
piece of bread and various conveniences, in- 
cluding boiling water, for making tea. Be- 
sides the Englishmen benefited in twelve 
months there were 405 Germans, 228 Ameri- 
cans, 145 Italians, 130 negroes and forty- 
nine Frenchmen. The cost of endowing a 
bunk for a year is $10. Several workmen 
not long since paid $20 for supporting two 
bunks, and found that during the year the 
beds gave rest to 317 different men, with an 
average of two nights and a fraction for 
each sleeper for the year. After what may 
be called supper, the poor guests who use 
tobacco are allowed to smoke until nine 
o’clock. The rules and regulations are not 
cast iron,and therefore the place has not 
the air ofa prison or a correctional insti 
tution. Fifty tons of bread a year are re- 
quired to feed the hungry who seek this re- 
treat. 

The late Charles A. Cutter, who, from 
1895 until his lamented death, was the 
librarian of the Forbes Library in North- 
ampton, for twenty-five years after he was 
graduated from Harvard College, served 
in the Boston Atheneum, where for a 
time he had full charge. At Northampton 
he made a signal success of the develop- 
ment of the library, which had a large book 
fund that demanded wisdom and experi- 
ence in the expenditure of a large income. 
The library under his supervision not only 
met the needs of the public for general 
reading and for Smith College fora refer- 
ence library, but was so complete in its 
equipment that it attracted the attention of 
specialists in various lines. At the same 
time, hetook great pains in endeavoring to 
cultivate the literary and artistic tastes of 
the young, and he supplied teachers and 
pupils in the public schools with books for 
reference and copies of celebrated works of 
art. His system of cataloguing, which bears 
his name, has been adopted in various 
parts of the country. He also established 
what was practically a school for librari- 
ans at the Forbes Library, and under his 
efficient training his pupil assistants, as 
they were called, rapidly developed, a 
skill which made their services in demand 
in other institutions. They have reason to 
thank Mr. Cutter for his unvarying kind- 
ness and courtesy in giving them the results 
of his varied and valuable experience. Last 
summer he received a call to go to the 
Brooklyn Public Library, but he declined it, 
because he preferred tu continue his con- 
genial labors at Northampton. Mrs. Apple- 
tov, who before her marriage was Miss 
Sarah Appleton of Boston, took a great in- 
terest in her husband’s advanced and effect- 
ive work as a librarian. He leaves two 
sons, Lewis of Salem and Roland of Win- 
chester, and his nephew, Parker Cutler, is 
at the Congressional Library in the National 
Capital. ies: 

The Saunterer. 


I dropped in to see a clergyman of my ac- 
quaintance last night and found him some- 
what perturbed over a letter he had in his 
hand. 1 presumed on my long intimacy 
with him and said: 

“* That missive does not appear to awaken 
cheerful thoughts.”’ 

**You are right,” he responded; ‘read 
it.”” 

Iran my eye over the somewhat soiled 
piece of paper he handed me, and read as 
follows: 

** Come to my house yourself, my husband 
is intoxicated; or send a policeman.’ 

“ Well,” I said, ‘‘that is peremptory and 
explicit enough. What are you going to 
do?” 

**T am simply going to telephone to her 
brother. Protection should begin at home.” 
“* But,”? I interrupted facetiously, “* we 
should bear one another’s burdens accord- 
ing to Scripture.” 

“‘ Yes, I know that,’ was the answer. 
** Suppose you go down and take the drunk- 











the effect was to render the birds dizzy for | N. J., is 
a few momente, but they quickly recovered | telling how to prepare and use the chestnat 
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MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FAIR 
OPENS IN MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, OCTOBER 5 





EVERY INDICATION POINTS 


TO THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 


YEAR SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION IN POINT 
OF EXHIBIT AND ATTENDANCE. 





“Your communication is declined with 
thanks,”” I returned, when I found the 
tables turned upon me. ‘I have an engage- 
met to lecture this evening.” 

* Be sure and don’t preach,” was the 
parting response I got from his reverence. 


I believe I have more than once set my foot 
down against the habit of indiscriminate 
treating, for nothing is more disgusting to 
me than to seea row of men standing up 
at a bar, and “shouting” one after the 
other just for vain show, but still I have no 


tail end of a procession and allows other 
fellows to pay for his drinks without ever 
making an effort to put out a cent in re- 
turn for the libations that have been poured 
down his throat. One of this kind was in a 
group in a hotel sample room the other 
night, and when he at last said, 

“* Well, boys, I believe I must go home,” 
acompanion exclaimed, 

** All right, Peter, but if you lose your 
pocketbook on your way up town, you’!l 
know you didn’t take it out here.’”’ 

1 was escorting a feminine cousin along 
Tremont street a day or two ago, and I 
ventured to say that a woman who passed 
us had on a pretty hat. 

‘“‘“Humph! It’s home-made,”’ was the in- 
stant response. 

Now, how did she know that this dainty 
piece of millinery did not come out of a 
Parisian shop ? I queried mentally. It looked 
to me quite as attractive as some of the 
confections that I saw in neighboring win- 
dows, and 1 thought perhaps she was a 
clairvoyant. 

1 mentioned this surmise to Mrs. Saun* 
terer when I got home to dinner, and she 
scornfully asserted : 

* Any woman can tell a home-made on 
sight.”’ 

How she does it no fellow can find out. 
It’s a secret that only female masons know. 
The architects of their own bonnets get no 
praise from their sisters. Still I maintain 
that that hat was a handsome one, even if it 
didn’t cost twenty-five dollars or more. 

It’s a great relief sometimes for a man to 
abuse himself, and; when my friend Toddle- 
kins shouted after a mistake the other day, 
*7’m achump and a blockhead,”’ his part- 
ner said: 

‘*So you are, so you are! ’”” 

** Look here, vociferated Toddlekins, ‘‘ I 
don’t allow any man to call me names.’’ 

And if I had not stepped in between them 
the two men would have come to blows. 

The moral of this is that you mustn’t al- 
ways take a man at his own valuation un- 
less you want to get hurt. 

The conversation turned on Venice at the 
club the other night, and of its gondolas on 
the canals that take passengers through 
the liquid thoroughfares of the city of 
the waters, and I remarked: ; 

‘*Shamus has been to Europe recently. 
I wonder if he went tosee the Bridge of 
Sighs in the old home of the Doges?’’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said another clubman, “ ac- 
cording tohis own report, he basked under 
Venetian skies, but when I asked him what 
he most admired in the place where Othello 
and Shylock were once supposed to live, he 
replied, ‘ Well, to tell you the truth, I did 
not see much of it, [ was riding round a 
hack nearly all the time I was there.’ ’’ 

The other day I encountered my old chum 
Cynicus, who has never been able to get 
out ot the South End, and [ told him that 
we had an invasion of fleas over on the 
Back Bay. 

‘* That doesn’t surprise me,” he sneered. 
‘They have had plenty of big bugs there 
fora long time, and need a little variety to 
furnish the spice of life.’’ 

When he said this, 1 changed my mind 
about inviting him into Parker’s to share 
my midday meal, and let him go to the dairy 
lunch at the Old Corner below. 

Some men are chronic borrowers. There 
is one of my intimates who has been ask- 
ing me for the loan of five dollars for years. 
He gets the sumhe requests every Friday 
night, and returns it every Monday morning. 
If he dies before I do I shall not be surprised 
if his ghost appears every week with a re- 
quest fora fiver. Theruling passion will, 
no doubt, be strong in him even in death. 
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—tThere are to be better roads in Maine. A 
State law provides that cities aud towns desir- 
ing a State road shall receive from the State one- 
half the cost of the money spent in this work, 
providing they expend not less than $100, and the 
cost does not exceed $400. The amount to be paid 
to any one town or city is limited to $200. Thus 
far 180 towns or cities have made application for 
this aid, and some of them have filed certificates 
showing that they have paid the money entitling 
them to the money. 

—tThe Central Granaries Company of Lin- 
coln, Neb., says that State will have 200,000,000 to 
225,000,000 bushels merchantable corn. Damage 
by last week's frosts, it figures at ten per cent. 
to fifteen per cent. for the State. Last year 
Nebraska produced 252,520,000 bushels. 

——The study of forestry has been dropped at 
Cornell University for the lack of tunds, while 
the Harvard College adds a department in this 
study this fall. We think Cornell and Yale have 
been the only two colleges where this was made 
a special study in the United States, and now it 
will be Harvard and Yale. 

—“ Bradstreet’s”’ reports the exports for the 
week at 3,050,400 bushels, against 1,909,083 bushels 
last week and 5,077,070 bushels last year; since 
July 1, 32,214,681 bushels, against 59,009,137 bushels 
last year. Corn for the week, 779,230 bushels, 
against 787,167 bushels last week and 74,955 
bushels last year; since July 1, 11,605,251 bushels, 
against 991,827 bushels last year. 

—A Montreal correspondent writes as fol- 
lows: ‘It is calculated that by the removal of 
the embargo on cattle shipped from Boston and 
Portland by the British government that the 
port of Montreal will be a heavy sufferer. 
About 40,500 head of cattle have already 
been shipped from here since the restric- 
tions were imposed. The shipments since 
the opening of navigation have averaged more 
than six thousand head a week, or more than 
the aggregate shipments from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Newport News, which 
amounted to about 4300 head.” 

—Sixty thousand children began school at- 
tendance in Porto Rico Monday, and thrice that 
number of enrollments were reported. 

—aA farm in Arcola, lll., of 477 acres was re- 
cently sold at auction for $135 per acre. This is 
the highest price we have ever seen recorded for 
so largea tract simply for farming purposes. 
—tThe State agricultural department of 
Georgia places the cotton crop of that State at 
1,706,000 bales, 30,000 less than 1902. 

—tThe shipments of wool from Boston to date 
from Dec. 31, 1902, are 171,203,546 pounds, against 
203,034,402 pounds at the same date last year. 
The receipts to date are 234,413,797 pounds, 
against 260,845,791 pounds for the same period 
last year. Wool is very firm. London advices 
indicate an advancing tendency, and at the auc- 
tion sales prices have scored a further advance 
since the opening improvement. There is still 
an active inquiry for medium and low wools, and 
Boston dealers have bought heavily this week in 





Ohio, Michigan and other sections at extreme 


respect for the man who comes in at the 


Mechanics 
Fair 
Visitors 
Stop at the 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


BEACH ST., BOSTON. 





Located two blocks from “The South Ter 
minal” and Elevated R. R. Stations. Electric 
cars to all parts of Boston and summer 
resort steamboat-wharfs, pass the door. Be- 
ing a family hotel, special inducements for 
touring parties and ladies traveling alone. 
Also near all wholesale and retail houses. 
Is very convenient for traveling agents re- 
quiring sample rooms. 
TILLY HAYNES, 
Proprietor. 


Don’t Freeze 


and waste time and money and become useless. 
just when you want them most. 


Our Gasoline Engines are 
Frost-Pruvof, 
Dust-Proof, 
Trouble-Proof. 


Always ready, always willing, start immediately, 
all weathers, all places, all times. 


Something new in SAWING RIGS also. 
Honest goods, fair prices, square treatment. 


ATLANTIC GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 


195 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 


JAS. G. HICKEY, 
Manager. 








prices, practically cleaning up all such ‘wuool 
available in the West. In Ohio 234 cents has 
been paid and in Michigan 22 cents flat. This 
means fully 26 to 27 cents in Boston. The pur- 
chases do not show a profit on today’s market, 
but as it is a long time to the new clip and foreign 
substitutes are practically shut out, dealers be- 
lieve that there will be 3 handsome profit in the 
near future. 

——Exporters bought 3345 cattle in Chicago last 
week, as compared with 2933 for the previous 
week and 1095 for the corresponding week last. 
year. 

— Advices from the American Consulate at 
Frankfort state that German papers report 
nearly half the corn arriving from Southern ports 
to b- in bad condition. This may explain the 
recent activity in export business in corn through 
New York. 

——Chicago special says that a good movement 
of traffic is being experienced by the railroads im 
all sections. The only car shortage is in the 
Southwest, where the grain, merchandise and 
live-stock movement is large. 

—On account of the heavy storms in England 
and on the Continent during the past summer, 
England is importing greater quantities of fruit 
from United States than ever before. Sales in 
London last week marked & record with twenty- 
seven thousand boxes of American fruit sold, 
representing about 675,000 pounds. Prices aver- 
aged thirty per cent. above previous prices. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Preae 
able Peultry Raising. 
Containing Chapters on How to Make ayeas 
Ree ping Bout 2 px, o=e ant Toco 
é of Poultry; 
and batio: ss Hatchin 7; Getting Care 


Market; Diseases of Po ; Ducks, Geese 
qurkers; Caponizing; pts and 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

on r t twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLougHe- 


Sent to any address 
: WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Beaten, Mane. 




















JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Super Edition, 
Telling How to Sclect, Breed, Tvain 
and Manage Them. 
Only book of its kind. Contains most important 
chap The Or How to 
per Food ies Sing sac 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 





In times of peace entertain the visiting 
warriors ! 


Wise persons will now think a long time 


before going to law with an employee of the 
Boston Elevated. 








The fvot-bal! cartoonist still clings to the 
tradition of the flowing mane, and thus en- 
courages the notion that he rarely, if ever, 
sees the game on a real gridiron. 

In organizing a Church trust we cannot 
but wonder whether the divines of Omaha 
find their authority in the Biblical admoni- 
tion to put one’s trust in the Lord. 








There is hope for the thirsty. Both sides 
declare that there is to beno “milk fam- 
ine’; but even so it would be difficult to 
imagine an autumn without this moment of 
terrible uncertainty. 





Naturally one is disappointed to read the 
title *“‘ Models from Paris,’ in his morning 
paper, and then discover that what follows 
is a discussion of the feminine garments re- 
centiy imported by a local department store 
There are models and models. 
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It begins to look as if Boston students of 
music would eventually be able to attend 
the Symphony concerts; so far, at least, the 
new Symphony Hall has not been over hos- 
pitable to those who have to economize in 
order to study the art it stands for. 





Now that the privilege of smoking in 
quarters has been accorded by the Navy 
Department to Annapolis midshipmen of the 
first class, one can almost hear a rustle of 
skirts preparatory to an attack upon the 
terrible evil of smoking in the United 
States Navy. vi 


We still feel that, while the presence of 
Mr. “Gentleman Jim” at a local theatre is 
not the most important news in the paper, 
it is somewhat more important than the 
variety of humor that the sophomore of 
our smaller colleges yearly perpetrates upon 
the incoming freshmen. 








There are two sides to every question. 
If the Chief Executive actually makes uni- 
form divorce laws one of the suggestions of 
his forthcoming message, we shall be sadly 
disappointed if nobody rises to point out 
that the present laws constitute one of the 
marked examples of individuality among 
the States of the Union. 


i a 





The statement that graduate students are 
excluded from the Yard in Cambridge is 
not as serious as it appears when seen for 
the first time in a local head line. They are 
still allowed to visit and even to sit on the 
grass; the fact that the Yard dormitories 
are hereafter to be occupied exclusively by 
undergraduates of the College is simply 
anotber indication of the development of 
Harvard as a true university. 





It is apparently not over wise to believe 
one’s “controlling spirit ’ in the matter of 
taking out a life insurance; in fact, the case 
now before the courts leads one to imagine 
that every controlling spirit, like every 
man, may be considered as having his price. 
And this in turn goes to show that the next 
step in our onward progress is only a little 
in advance of our present condition. 


_ 
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Stage-struck young women will do well to 
ponder the recent tragedy in real life 
wherein a young and successful actress has 
committed suicide as a ‘result of overwork 
during the final rehearsals for the approach- 
ing season. This is quite adifferent picture 
of the stage than the usual composition of 
wine suppers, adoring critics and dressing- 
rooms that an admiring young world turns 
nightly into overflowing flower gardens. 
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The women of China have organized to 
combat the long-established fashion of the 
little foot. Were it not for the general re- 
adoption of the high heel among so many 
of our own representatives of the gentler 
sex, we should say that here is an opportu- 
nity for the women of Boston to extend 
their support and encouragement. Clubs 
may come and clubs may go, but the edicts 
of fashion go on forever. 

oo 

January and May are again seeking di- 
vorce, this time in New Haven,—or, perhaps 
better, November and June, for the gentle- 
man was only seventy-two and wealthy, 
while the lady, whom he now accuses of 
having done all the courting, was thirty- 
eight. The incident is unlikely to arouse 
much sympathy, but it again demonstrates 
the thoughtlessness of poor humanity, even 
in New England. 





Thanks to the daily press we are all per- 
mitted the exciting pleasure of knowing ex- 
actly what the sophomores of College Hill 
have wisely decreed may or may not be done 
by the incoming freshmen. But just why,we 
may ask, should the fair co-eds indignantly 
tear down a prohibition against carrying 
canes or smoking on the campus hardly 
appears at first sight ?—unless, indeed, canes 
are coming into fashion, and the question of 
smoking is regarded. as one of those things 
that no mere man has any right to prohibit. 

———-7+eo____—_—_ 

So far, at least, Boston has not had the 
pride of tomfoolishness inherent in the 
possession of a Suicide Club; perhaps, in- 
deed, no one community can support a 
Thinking Club, teaching that ‘‘happiness 
depends upon vocation, avocation, appreci- 
ation and inspiration’ and a Suicide Club 
at the sametime. Boise, Ida.,is the latest 
city to develop an institution for organized 
self-destruction, and most of us will unhesi- 
tatingly wish good luck to the police in their 
present efforts to discover the names of the 
members. 





It is difficult to see why the farmer should 
be expected to sell milk at three cents or 
less per quart, when the milkman receives 
eight cents per quart for the same milk de- 
livered at the consumer’s house in the city 
market. The farmer provides the farm and 
buildings, the herd of cows, the hay and 
grain, the labor, and takes all the risk of 
the industry, while the city milkman needs 
only a horse and a milk wagon and plenty 
of assurance to inform the milk producer 
that he must work like a slave for mere 
subsistence. 
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The changing of the name of the agricult- 
ural college at Orono, Me., to the Maine 
University does not seem to have been.a 
success in building up the class in the agri- 
cultural course there, as the Maine farmers 
say but three students are booked for the 
course this year, As'‘long .as a; college is 
ashamed of the name of Agricultural, it 
ought not to expect to find favor with the 
farmers and farmers’ sons who are inter- 


ested in their busines; and proud of it to an 
extent that makes them anxious to learn 
how to manage it successfully. And the 
class of farmers who do not feel this. inter- 
est and pride are not likely co have much 
use for such a college or any college. It isa 
little singular that in a manufacturing 
State like Rhode Island an agricultural 
college should be well patronized by the 
young men and women, too, while in a State 
almost exclusively devoted to agriculture 
they can get only a class of three scholars in 
that course of studies. Something is radi- 
cally wrong, and we mistrusted it when the 
name was changed. We are proud of being 
both a Yankee and a farmer, although we 
have been called by those names by people 
who thought them epithets of disgrace. 
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The farmers who received from the United 
States seventy per cent. of the appraised 
value of the cattle tbat were killed because 


of the foot and mouth disease, and the other | 


tbirty per cent. from the appropriation of 
$40,000 by the State of Massachusetts, are 
generally very well satisfied, but a few sold 
their cattle outright to Dr. Salmon, chief of 
the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, because the expert could not ap- 
praise the animals as fast as they could be 
slaughtered. Now it has been decided that 
they and 126 other farmers who lost cattle 
by this disease have no claim on the State, 
or rather that they cannot legally be paid 
from the appropriation, of which there is 
only $1755.02 remaining. There have been 
also four herds amounting to thirty-five head 
that have been killed since April 8, which 
did not come within the period to which the 
appropriation was limited. It is probable 
that all these will unite in pressing for 
another appropriation to satisfy all these 
parties, and perhaps some who claim to 
have lost hay and other property in the 
barns by the methods used in disinfecting 
time. We hope that all will receive what 
they are fairly entitled to claim, and if we 
have exterminated the disease, the cost of 
doing so will be money well expended. 





The old statement that the good quality 
of the animal depends half on the breed 
and half on the feed is by no means limited 
to milch cows. The best bred Shorthorn or 
Hereford steer will fatten but slowly on 
bog hay, and a scrub animal will not make 
the best of beef even though it has all it 
will eat from the corn crib. Lou Dillon 
would not trot a mile in two minutes if al- 
lowed to stuff herself full of hay the morn- 
ing before the race,and the :best of feed 
and training will not enable a scrub colt to 
goa milein three minutes. Yet the coun- 
try is full of men who have learned but 
one-half of their business. If they have 
bred or bought a good animal they do not 
know how to feed and care for it so as to 
obtain the best results, or they are wasting 
their food and care on animals that are not 
built right to do the work they are trying to 
do. Itis this that takes the profits off the 
farming of those who send cattle to be sold 
at two cents a pound or less when prime 
beef sells at five and a half or six cents, and 
two-vear-old stock for less than they were 
worth when calves. Even in pigs and poul- 
try, the one who has a good breed and feeds 
it well can make a success, and those who 
fail in either particular are likely to lose 
their time and labor. 


~— 
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indiscriminate Giving. 


Now that the summer charitable excur- 
sions are over, people begin to turn their 
attention to the perhaps more pressing need 
of charity in the coming cold weather. 
There is, no doubt, too much indiscriminate 
giving of alms by those who, too good- 
naturedly, or to get rid of importunity, be- 
stow small coin on beggars, who oftentimes 
are very lazy scoundrels wanting money only 
to buy liquor. They look needy enough, no 
doubt, but that is due to their disinclination 
to work and their desire to be kept ina 
semi-intoxicated condition all the time. 
The little that they eatin the way of solid 
food is obtained at the free-lunch tables 
spread in too many low saloons, where a 
large ‘‘schooner ”’ of beer can be obtained 
for five cents. That is eating and drinking 
to many who have no wish for work, and 
who would not do it if it were given them. 

It is hard toturn aman from your door 
who asks fora meal, after you have had a 
comfortable breakfast yourself, but if you 
comply with his request you are apt to be 
pestered by his disreputable acquaintances, 
to whom he has given the information that 
your house is an ‘* easy joint.”’ Besides, 
you are not sure that the recipient of your 
bounty is not a thief, who is taking observa- 
tions for future operations of an entirely 
dishonest character. 

The poor we have always with us, to be 
sure,but the worthy kind seldom solicit char- 
ity openly. They prefer to suffer hunger and 
cold rather than expose their poverty upon 
the publicthoroughfares, and these people 
are always deserving of assistance when 
their condition is discovered by the philan- 
thropic associations of which we have so 
many nowadays connected in organized 
charities. If menor women whom you do 
not know come to you for help, you should 
refer them to the officers of the charitable 
societizs with whom you are acquainted, 
and the really deserving will be speedily 
put in the way of getting eleemosynary 
aid. The sick, the incompetent and the de- 
formed must be looked after in their own 
homes, for all cannot obtain admission into 
public institutions, but it should be in an 
intelligent way by trained workers who can 
detect hypocrisy and fraud when they see 
it. To afford help without investigation 
into the claims made by petitioners, is only 
to encourage indolence, unthrift and drunk- 
enness, and we are not sure that the easy- 
going citizen who throwsa nickel to a tramp 
is not responsible in a great measure for the 
lawlessness and demoralization in the com- 
munity. 
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Rich and Poor. 

These are supposed to be days of vast 
fortunes, and yet manya man who is ac- 
counted a millionaire, if he were compelled 
to settle all his obligations at once, might 
find himself comparatively poor. Of course 
aman of reputed wealth has plenty of 
credit, and can always get what he wants 
on tick, as the saying goes, even though 
his creditors have to wait a long time for 
their money. Tradesmen are afraid to dun 
their so-called rich creditors, for fear of 
losing patronage, and so a man can live on 
his reputation asa person of large means 
for a considerable period, though a crash 
may come at any moment that reduces him 
to the ranksof those who have to pay cash 
for everything. 

In a New York club recently the ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘ What constitutes a rich 
man?’ and, according ‘to the New York 
Times, as many different answers were 
given as there were people present, some 
thinking that a hundred thousand dollars 
was a comfortable competence, and others 
expressing the opinion that a man was not 
really rich unless he was worth a million. 
Of course there are many who are set down 





for much more than this, who are not free 








RT. REV. ALEXANDER H VINTON, 
Episcopal Bishop of Western Massachusetts. 
From a photograph copyrighted 1903 by J. E. Purdy. 
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The East Coast of Florida is the healthiest and 
most desirable and_progressive section of the whole 
State. Henr r of Oil fame has 














of the INDIAN RIVEK ORANGE; peerless and un- 
approachable, having nothing in common with other 
oranges, a delicacy which we can only mage to stumble 
on at a rare moment. In the centre of this region, 
famous for its hunting and fishing grounds, on the 
head waters of tne Ind: River lies OAK HILL, 1 

miles south of St. Augustine. OAK HILL is the prin- 
cipal shipping point of the surrounding country for 
fruit, vegetables, fish, lumber, turpentine, etc. ‘It is 
the home of many Northern and Western people, 
and contains a fine hotel, boarding houses, post- 
office, general stores, schoolhouse and church; 


send us the names and addresses of FIVE PARTIES 
who are considered well-to-do; the parties need not 
be rich, but people whom you would consider able to 
purchase one or more of these lots for cash or on in- 
stalments, or who might be interested in the purchase 
or sale of property or investment securities in other 
sections of the State where we are interested. To 
the first 200 persons answering this advertisement 
and mailing us such a list of names, we will give free 
one of these lots at OAK HILL. In order to be per- 
fectly fair in the allotment, the time and date of the 
post mark of the office where the letter is matled 
shall determine priority, thus giving all an equal 


Oak Hill 
EAST COAST SECTION, 


THE HOME OF THE WORLO-FAMED INDIAN RIVER ORANGE 


* come 
, Florida 


has a steady and healthy owth and i 
stantly adding to its business enterprises and «le. 
its resources. 


and tofice. No lot contains less than two thou. 


00 | sand five hundred square feet. We offer alternate 


terms as desired. We feel that we have but to brin; 
our FLORIDA PROPERTIES tothe notice of persane 
Savon to immediately interest them, so we wili 





HOW TO GET A LOT FREE 


chance. 
Our object in making this unusual offer is to in- 
crease our business in the purchase, sale and ex- 


ed successfully for the past 20 years. We can 
afford to do this, as we expect from the result of this 
advertisement to obtain enough names to dispose of 
all our Oak Hill property and to materially increase 
our Florida business. Our principal interests are in 
the Indian River and Lower Gulf Coast sections. 
MAIL YOUR NAMES AT ONCE and be one of the 
2u0 to obtain a lot free. Address 





Raymond & Eaton, 28 School St., Boston, Mass. 





from financial annoyances, and who are in 
something like the condition of farmers 
who are land poor. They hold a great deal 
of property that brings them little or no in- 
come, and they have to. pay the expenses 
on it just the same as if it were remuner- 
ative, or lose it altogether. Some of the 
poorest men in New York, weare told by 
the above-named paper, are those who have 
to pay interest and taxes on property which 
does not earn carrying charges, and the 
f ture of which is so indeterminate that 
they cannot financie its improvement. 
The same is true here. There are vast 
tracts of land in the vicinity of this city 
which the owners have been compelled to 
fill in which do not yield a cent of income and 
cannot be sold except at a great, if not total, 
sacrifice. Yet the taxes on them have to be 
paid regularly, or if not, interest is added 
to the already heavy burden. Perhaps this 
property may be valuable to descendants of 
the present proprietors, though even that is 
doubtful. 

A man in business may be considered 
wealthy, yet some tide may turn in his 
affairs that will show that his wealth was 
largely on paper and had no real existence. 
Then values change and shrink, and a man 
may hold a piece of property for years and 
find that, owing to some shifting of original 
conditions, it is no longer desirable and is 
not marketable, though it has eaten itself 
up twice over in expenses. So, though he 
is set down as prosperous, he may be 
poorer, as far as actual income is con- 
cerned, than the skilled mechanic who 
brings home his weekly wages and puts 
whatever surplus he may have afier paying 
his household bills in the savings bank. 

It is indeed difficult to say who is the 
really rich man, though, of course, we have 
some estimated multi-millionaires who buy 
titled husbands for their danghters. Yet 
the ancestors of these same lordlings were 


once accounted wealthy, though their de- 
scendants have to come over hereto get 


money to bolster up their encumbered es- 
tates. 

Some men who are called rich are afraid 
they will die in the poorhouse, owing to 
the extravagance of their families, while 
others, who lie low, live modestly and make 
no presence, are really affluent, like a man 
who died in this city not long ago. But, 
perhaps, the best definition cf what consti- 
tutes a rich man was given by the poet, 
when he indicated that content was rich and 
rich enough, while riches endless were as 
poor as winter to him that ever feared he 
should be poor. i 





Forestry in Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts has but a small area of 
what is known as forest growth. Her ex- 
tensive woodlands are ;composea mainly of 
second growth and of inferior varieties. 
The problem before her land owners, 
mainly farmers, is the economical improve- 
ment and development of the woodlot as it 
now exists. 

Woodlands can be made avaluable part 
of every farm. Sentimentally, a growth of 
trees adds to the attractions of the farm. 
The pussible purchaser of a given farm sees 
value in every tree and declines the treeless 
area. Nature will develop some growth 
upon the waste land or upon the cut-over 
woodlot, but nature is slow in her move- 
ments and may be improved upon by the 
art of man. 

Our grasses, fruits, cereals and live stock 
all show the improvements which science 
and industry have made upon the original 
specimens. The same may be said of neg- 
lected woodlands; they are susceptible of 
great improvement at small cost. They 
need intelligent care and attention. They 
need the thinning, the pruning, the trans- 
planting and the seeding of intelligent men 
working under the rules and experience of 
modern forestry experts. 

The Massachusetts Forestry Association 
has recently issued a pamphlet, setting out 
a plan of co-operation with land owners to 
make the woodlands of far greater value 
and income than they are at present. They 
want to prove to the farmer that his wood- 
lot is worth improving, that important 
crops may be produced at insignificant cost. 
This movement should be encouraged, as it 
means profit to the farmer and added 
beauty to the town. It is in the line of 
progress. It has been a neglected industry 
in which the hap-hazard methods have pre- 
vailed. ‘ 

The following extract from the pamphlet 
above referred to shows a practical view of 
this important subject: Forest management 
is not aluxury for the wealthy land owner. 
It is a necessity of the farmer of limited 
means who owns waste or wooded lands. 
Forestry aims to so cut trees that valuable 
successive crops can be raised in the short- 
est time without injury to the forest. The 
woodlot may be made to pay.as well as the 
orchard or the hayfield. By co-operation 
with the National Bureau of Forestry, the 
Massachusetts Forestry’ Association has 
now in its employ a forest engineer whose 
services are offered to owners of woodlands 
in Massachnsetts for the preparation of 
working plans for woodland management, 


and the supervision of the execution of such 
plans, i¢ accepted. The contract used in 
such cases is appended. It is a simple 
agreement. It binds the owner to nothing 
except that, if he accepts the plan, the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association may 
supervise the work and may publish the 
plan and the results. This will be done 
without expense to the owner, except for 
the subsistence of such employees of the 
association as may be engaged in supervis- 
ion while they are actually on the work. 
Further information may be obtained of the 
secretary of the association, Edwin <A. 
Start, 1118 Tremont building, Boston. ‘ 


Money in Pig Raising. 


Many of the market gardeners in the 
vicinity of Boston make quite a specialty of 
raising pigs. By using city swill and the 
refuse matter of the vegetables grown, they 
are able to grow the pigs at low cost. One 
of the most experienced of these pig raisers 
is E. W. Harrington, whose market-garden 
business was described in a recent number 
ot this paper. 

Mr. Harrington keeps about two hundred 
swine, all Yorkshire and mixed. I[lehasa 
contract for the entire swill produce of 
Watertown, obtaining the material at a cost 
of $600 a year. Swill-fed pork is considered 
good in flavor, but is not so firm as that of 
corn-fed hogs. Cost of producing pork and 
young pigs this way is, of course, less than 
where a great deal of grain and other food 
has to be bought, but Mr. Harrington thinks 
there is a good chance for country farmers 
in pig raising. 

‘““What is swill?’’ he asks. ‘‘ Mostly 
refuse of vegetables is it not? The back 
country farmers can raise such stuff cheaper 
than I can. What would be the cost of 
keeping a breeding sowa year on a back- 
country farm? Most any farmer would 
keep one for $15, I think. If there is an av- 
erage of fifteen young pigs a year, which 
are now selling for $3 each, that would be 
$45, which would show about as good profit 
asan average cow. If I can sell to farmers 
in New Hampshire and elsewhere to be 
grown and fattened, they could certainly 
raise them at a good profit themselves. 

‘* The yearly average might not be fifteen 
young pigs where a large number are kept. 
In fact 1 do not average so well as that, but 
in any case the profit would be satisfactory. 
Few cows which the farmers usua!ly keep 
would net anything like it. The business 
ought to pay where there isa good market 
for pigs. Conditions in the country are 
much more favorable in some ways than 
they are here. There is more room, pigs can 
be kept in a pasture a good part of the year 
at low cost and will do a great deal better 
than when crowded into pens. The trouble 
is that where there is plenty of room, too 
many are crowded into a dirty pen. They 
should have plenty of room and past- 
urage like cattle. Pigs are naturally cleaner 
than cows where there is plenty of room 
and where they are not compelled to get 
dirty. In large enclosures pigs keep them- 
selves very clean. Farmers may pasture 
pigs in summer and raise corn, clover, peas, 
oats and vegetables. Oats are one of the 
best grains. Prices thrive on such vegeta- 
bles as tomatoes. It would pay to sell early 
tomatoes and feed the late grown to the pigs 
if no better market could be found. There 
is no need to keep the breeding stock fat. 
They could be: wintered at very little ex- 
pense and would need very little grain. 
When beginning the business my advice 
would be to go to a large, weil-managed 
piggery and pick out the top of the 
litters. See the sire and dam. The 
young pigs can be judged better when 
the old ones can be seen. Pick out the 
best, or ask the breeder to do it, if he is 
reliable. Pay the price of the best, and you 
will get it, and will not lose anything. To 
illustrate, look at that young sow; wide 
shoulders, big hams, short head, fine ears, 
long body. Better pay $10 for such a one 
as a breeder than to buy that other chunky 
square sow. Many would pick out the sec- 
ond one, but her body is not so long and 
will not put on weight so fast as the first 
type. Pay anything reasonable for the best 
breeders, but there is no need to pay fancy 
prices. In picking them out you cannot 
tell wholly by the young ones or the 
mother, but should see them together. I 
have known beginners to fail because of 
beginning at the wrong time of the year, so 
that the first litter of pigs came before 
winter. That is the hardest time of the 
year to keep pigs. A start should be su 
managed that the first litters will come in 
January, then they can be wintered and 
have most of their growth in the time of the 
year the feeding can be done at least ex- 
pense. Pigs kept for pork should be 
killed at 150-pound weight; every pound 
made after that costs mure than what is 
made before. There should be youngsters 
to take the place of those killed off. 
**Farmers often keep pigs too long. I 





‘know’ an old farmer who kept a pig for 


years.’ He would say, *I have got used to 
this pig and the pig is used to me; I have 
got to keep a pig anyway, and I might as 








well keep this one.’ Iam not anxious for 
competiiion, but still I should be glad to 
help the back farmers to see how easily 
they might make money with pigs as com- 
pared to cows, and how they might raise 
most of the food on the farm. Young pigs 
pay better than pork, but pork can be raised 
profitably on corn, and forage crops can be 
grown cheaper. It is hard to get good pork 
in New England, and those who have tried 
to raise pork grown under good conditions 
find customers glad to get it, and it sells 
easily. Last year I peddled out the pork 
from about one hundred hogs in connection 
with my vegetable route. 

** Hogs will eat almost anything and breed- 
ing stock can be wintered without grain. 
But in this case they have a variety of vege- 
tables. One reason why hogs are not kept 
on farms, is that the farmers do not want 
to build proper houses. A hog house that 
is good for anything costs a good deal of 
money. It should be substantial with 
plenty of room inside, pens divided off on 
each side and a passage through the middle. 
The sides of my house are made so that the 
boards can be removed near the floor in the 
summer, making the pens cool and airy, but 
easily made tight and warm for the winter.” 
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Cold Storage for Summer Fruit. 


In the Eastern States many pears go into 
cold storage every year now, the amount in 
New York having been estimated at from 
sixty thousand to one hundred thousand 
bushels of summer pears, thirty thousand to 
sixty thousand bushels of fall and winter 
pears, besides many carloads of California 
pears each year. Since 1895, the amount 
stored in Boston has varied from five thou- 
sand to fifteen thousand bushels of early 
pears, mostly Bartlett, and from seven thou- 
sand to twenty thousand bushels of such 
late varieties as Anjou, Bose, Duch- 
ess, Sheldon and Seckel. There has 
been as high as ten thousand bushels 
stored in one season, ‘and in Philadel- 
phia from thirty thousand to 35,000 bushels. 
The number of storage houses in smaller 
places and some upon the farms where 
fruit is grown make it difficult to obtain 
any statistics of the total amount so stored 
in the entire country, but probably not less 
than three hundred thousand bushels are put 
in storage each year for longer or shorter 
periods, some being kept for months or al- 
most until the new crop comes in. 

The standard temperature for storing 
pears used to be considered 36° to 40° F., 
but the experiments made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate that for long 
keeping a lower temperature is better and 
many have been kept at 32° to 36°, and 
now some storage houses bave carried them 
at the same temperature as they have 
adopted for apples, or 30° to 32° F., and the 
fruit has kept fit for market longer «fter 
removal from storage than when kept ata 
warmer temperature. 

Wrapping the fruit has been found to pro- 
long its good quality, especially when it is 
to be kept late in the season. Not much 
difference has been found in the result 
whether tissue, parchment, unprinted news- 
paper or waxed paper has been used, but 
the best result seems to have been obtained 
by the unprinted newspaper next the fruit 
anda paraffine or waxed paper outside of 
that. When retained late in the spring this 
has kept the fruit firmer and brighter than 
the single wrapper, but even that prevents 
the spread of fungous spores from one fruit 
to another and lessens the amount of decay. 
It also prevents mould from gathering on 
the stem and calyx and reduces the danger 
of discoloration by bruising. 

Many believe that the aroma and delicate 
flavor of the fruit is partly lost by long 
storage, but if the house is properly man- 
aged the late pears have been found of 
better flavor and quality from cold storage 
than when kept in any other way, even as 
late fall and winter apples ripen in cold 
storage better than in a cellar or ordinary 
warehouse. But if other products are kept 
in the same storage room, such as oranges, 
lemons, cabbage, celery and onions, the 
pears may 2bsorb an odor and flavor from 
them, and if the room is not properly 
ventilated this may be very marked. 

There is more foundation for the belief 
that the fruit will deteriorate quickly after 
taken from storage, but this depends 
much upon the variety of fruit and its con- 
dition when put in. If itis of a kind that 
ripens rapidly, as the Bartlett pear, when 
not in storage, or if overripe or nearly fit 
for table use when put in, it will not retain 
its firmness long after it is brought to a 
warmer air. 

Cold storage has not been as_ much tested 
for peaches, as the Southern States begin to 
supply us with them in May, and keep up 
the succession until the last are offered 
from Michigan and from New England in 
October. For transporting them consid- 
erable distances and for holding the supply 
of an overstocked market for two or three 
weeks, until the demand is better, it 





has proved a success, and the demand for 


yond the period when they are to be 
found. It is more easily affected by 
mismanagement in the picking and 
packing and by improper temperature or 
a lack of ventilation in the storage room 
than is the pear or apple, and it ripens and 
loses flavor more quickly after it is taken 
out. The best results have been obtained 
with the peach in storing it in refrigerators 
for shipping to distant markets, and ship- 
ments have been sent from this country to 
Europe and arrived in good condition. 
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Two fishermen from Gloucester, who 
boarded adirelect the other day, narrowly 
escaped death, because they became so in- 
terested in a book found in the cabin that 
they became equally oblivious of the fact 
that the direlect was sinking. Whut was 
the name of this book, we wonder? And 
why has not the enterprising publisher 
photographed these enchanted seamen at 
the psychologic moment of thei> absorbing 
interest ? 








Interested in 


Pumps? 


e have 

a pump 
for every 
purpose and 
suited to any 
condition. For 
the best assort- 
ment in New 
England of 
Tanks, Towers, 
Gasoline En- 
gines, Wind- 
mills, or other 
water supply 
goods write 


Smith & Thayer Co. 


236 Congress St., BOSTON. 






Cat. (P) tells all about our goods, free. 














No Painting Required 
on Arrow Brand 
Asphalt Ready 
ng. Can 
be easily laid,as 
the work onl 
ee of — 
ng and cement- 
ing the joints. Samples, prices and booklet giving 
instructions for laying, sent free, postpaid. 
Asphalt Ready Roofing Co., 80 Pine St.. N. ¥. 


Ganada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


The best, cheapest and most lasting fertilizer 
In the world. 

Now is the time to plow up ’your old meadows 
and re-seed them using wood ashes as a fertilizer, 
which will ensure you a good crop of hay for 
years. 

Joynt’s Ashes mean quality. You get {them as 
they are collected from house to house. Write 
for prices delivered at your depot and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 











Medium Yorkshire Pigs 


For Store and Breeding Purposes 
For sale by 


W. W. RAWSON, 
ARLINGTON, MASS, 
12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston and Newton, N. H 





AN ABUNDANT 


‘WATER can be had and plenty 


f de by us- 
SUPPLY ~iaia csutaieadeeey' 





the peach does not yet extend much be- 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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HARD FACTS _ 
ABOUT CREAM SEPARATORS 





ties in every way for cream 


had for the same money. 


The HARD FACTS which concern the in- 
tending purchaser of a cream separator—whether for 
factory or farm use—are briefly these: 

That a DE LAVAL Cream Separator is as much 
superior to imitating machines as such other separators 
are to gravity setting systems. 

That protecting patents make and keep them so— 
together with far greater experience and superior facili- 


That every big and experienced user of cream 
separators knows this and uses De Laval machines ex- 
clusively—both in factory and farm sizes. 

That it is as foolish to-day to buy other than a De 
Laval separator as it would be to buy an old-fashioned 
reaper if an up-to-date self-binding harvester could be 


separator manufacture. 





.THE De LAVAL 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: 


STODDARD MFG. CO. 
RUTLAND, VT. 





SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


74 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 

















The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Oct. 7, 1903. 
Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 


This week....2991 12,602 45 25,604 2013 
Last week....1614 8,864 68 20,855 1801 
une year ago 3377 9,214 85 19,652 1971 
Horses .-.---- 686 


Prices en Northern Cattle. 


BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.75; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$2.75@3.50. Western steers, $3.87@6.25. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
s50a70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
4@4\°; sheep and lambs per ewt. zn lots, $3.50 
a@4.57; lambs, 34 @6fe. 

Far Hocs—Per pound, Western, 6@6}c, live 
weigiit; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
$7.00; country dressed hogs, 7}@7c. 

VEAL CALVES—3@6jc p Ib. 

HipEs—Brighton—3} @7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 
éhe. 

CALF SKINS—13¢ # tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLow—Brighton, 3@34e P tb; country lots 
2@ se. 

PELTS—10@60c. 











Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. F Ricker 

At Brighton &Co 40 
ER Foye 16 F 8 Atwood 35 119 
The Libby Co 51 Ira Ricker 7 
MD Stockman 7 CA Jenkins 210 
W F Wormwell 18 At Brighton. 
W A*Gleason — 22 JS Henry 12 
Farmington LS 

Co 35 275 Massachusetts. 

S Tracy 8 At Watertown. 
SH Wardwell 13 J S Henry 17 6 


0 H Forbush 26 


Libby & Gould 1 
W H Bardwell 10 


AD Kilby 3 


Thompson & H Whitney 26 
Hanson 22 JB Shaw 11 
M I) Holt & Son 20 At Brighton. 
P A Berry 35 JS Henry 49 
DG Lougee 19 KR Connors 25 
B Jones 102 H A Gilmore 12 

Scattering 50 
New WHampshire. J Galligan 5 
At Brighton. L Stetson 8 
J F Payne 22 P MelIntire 12 
WF Wallace — 20 C D Lewis 6 
JH Neal 10 A Wheeler 5 
G W Brown 14 
AtNED ™.& Weool Western. 
Co. At Brighton. 
EF Adden 40 60 JJ Kelley 48 
Ed Sargent 4 3a SS Learned 96 
Geo Heath 33 210 Sturtevant& 
GS Peavey 14 3 Haley 112 


Swift & Co 200 
At Watertown. Morris Beef Co 365 
SR Breck 8 AtNED™M& Wool 
Fiank Wood 15 150 Ce. 
W F Wallace 85 24 Swift & Co 200 
Morris Beef Co 367 
Vermont. NEDM& Wool 
At Watertown. Co 32 3840 
R E French 59 At Watertown. 
A Williamson 10 55 J A Hathaway 125 
Fred Savage 23 
— Fisher 1 17 Canada. 
B H Combs 109 At Watertown. 
N H Woodward 9 6 W Laveck 
AtN ED™M& Weel Lenness & Hel- 


Co. ligan 97 
W A Ricker 108 500 


AF Jones & Co 14 





Export Trafiic. 


The first shipments of cattle to England from 
New England were effected this past week, there 
being in all 1294 head, and it is expected that by 
the time they arrive at Liverpool, London and 
Glasgow, prices willbe in a better position, as 
they have dropped during the past week from 

lie. d. w., P b., the least on the best grades. 
it is hoped that these first shipments may be 
profitable. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer 
‘eorgian, for Liverpool, 299 cattle, by Swift & 

. 337 do., by Morris Beef Company; 12 horses 

. E. Suow. On steamer Algian, for London, 

eattle by Swift & Co.; 265 do., by Morris Beef 

Company. On steamer Buenos Ayrean, for 

usgow, 97 Canada cattle, by Lenness & Galli- 
iu: 96 do. cattle, by W. Laveck. 


Horse Business. 

lhe past week has not been a very profitable 
ue for the trade; too many attractions outside 
the way of Brockton Fair and horse races. 
“ill, quite a number of horses of desirable qual- 
y changed hands, and prices were strong for 
od Western stock. At Meyer Abrams & Co.’s 
le stable were sold 2 express and 1 freight car- 
ds. The demand was somewhat slow, as the 
tlity offered was not up to the average. Sales 
re made at $100@200. At H.8. Harris Son’s 
© stable were handled 4 carloads, of 1000@1700 
mostly sold at $125@250. At Moses Colman 
Son’s gale stable the disposals of 75 head. 
neral sales, $50@150. One fine family horse, 
0. A good call was noted for saddlers at 
(a2. A fair trade prevailed at Welch & 
!all's of horses, of 1200@1800 ths, at $150@300. 

‘earby horses sold at $40@150. 

Unien Wards, Watertown. 
‘uesday—It seemed like old times at the yards 
‘len the country train came in. Some 20 odd 
rloads of stock arrived of mixed quality and 
| kinds, of eattle, sheep, hogs, calves and live 
ultry. The movement in beef cattle was not 
avy. What were not sold were driven to 
righton. The fine qualities of cattle were not nu- 
herous, Best on the market were by S. R. Breck 
Claremont, N. H., 8 0x en that took first prize 
‘ New Hampshire State Fair, also first prize at 
‘vattleboro, Vt. Of the B. H.Combs lot of cattle 
125 were sold, of 700@300 Ibs, at $1.60@2.50. R.E. 
“rench sold 8 bulls, of 800 tbs, at 2}c; 5 cows, of 
1150 Ibs, at 3}e; 13, of 1040 Ibs, at $3.15. O. H. For- 
'ush sold 1. bull, of 840 tbs, at 2}c; 3 cow, 3}e. 
‘. A. Hathaway sold 30 steers, 1500 ths, at 5c; 30 
“0., Of 1450 tbs, at 43e; 40, of 1300 ibs, 44c; 20, of 
00 ths, at 4}e. 


Milch Cows. 
\ll descriptions arrived, selling from $30@65. 


Fat Hegs. 

Nochange from last week’s vrices. Western 

Sold at 6@6}c, 1. w. Local hogs, 7@7§c. 
Sheep Heures. 

A better tone to the market was noticed. Sheep 
are higher on best quality by 10c P 100 tbs, and 
lambs 30c P 100 ths, with more on the market. 
A little better feeling prevailed in the city for the 
meats. Western sheep cost here $2.30@4.30 p 
100 tbs, and do. lambs $3.30@6.10 P 100 tbs. 
Canada lambs are no higher in cost than the 
Western. A lot of 65-Ib lambs by W. F. Wallace 
sold at 5c. 

Veal Calves. ' 

The range of prices last week indicates the 
way calves sold today. There was a fair run at 
the market, but supply was not excessive. R.E. 
French sold 15 calves at 6c. W.F. Wallace, 100 
calves, 120 ths, at 54c, of mixed quality, with sales 
from 3@6jc, as to quality. 

Live Peultry. 

Prices lower on fowl at 704@12c; broilers, 11@ 
12¢; cocks, 8@9c. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1405 cattle, 275 sheep, 22,535 
hogs, 799 calves, 210 horses. From West, 886 
cattle, 22,000 hogs, 210 horses. Maine, 269 cattle, 
275 sheep, 433 hogs, 490 calves. New Hampshire, 
66 cattle, 20 hogs, 42 calves. Vermont, 12 cattle, 
46calves. Massachusetts, 172 cattle, 82 hogs, 221 
calves. 

Tuesday—There were 1405 head of cattle at the 
yards, 636 head of which were for export. The 
tone of the market for beef cattle was considered 
moderate. Butchers were buying with caution, 
and not especially anxious to buy, with no 1m- 
provement from the low rates of last week. The 
best cattle yarded were by S. Travy, 8 oxen and 
steers. Six of lot were fattened by W. W. Libby 
of Falmouth, Me., of two to four years of age, of 
2500@2400 tbs to the pair, as good as S. Tracy ever 
put upon the market, being very faucy. F. W. 
Wormwell sold 2 oxen, of 3000 Ibs, at 44c; 1 bull, 
of 1000 ibs, at 2kc. W.G. Brown sold 8 oxen, of 
1400 tbs, at 5c, and 16 steers, of 1300 tbs, at 4tc. 

Milch Cows. 

The closing out of last Wednesday’s market 
was somewhat rough on owners. At the opening 
a fair trade was noticed, but the arrivals were 
too heavy to pan out. Some were left over and 
driven on the road for disposal. This week 
dealers were careless and put tvo many on the 
market with slow trade. Prices must be easier 
to close out. A. H. Kilby sold a choice springer 
for 860. W. Cullen sold 20 choice tops at $55. F. 
W. Wormwell, 7 extra cows, $45. W. A. Glea- 
son, 2 springers, $32.50 each. The Libby Com- 
pany sold some 40 -head from $30@60 on all 


commission. 
Veal Calves. 


A fair demand prevailed at steady prices. The 
wants of the market are well supplied. F. W. 
Wormwell sold 18, of 140 Ibs, at 64c. W. A. Glea- 
son, 35, of 140 Ibs, at 64c. E. R. Foye, 30 calves, 
130 Ibs, at 63c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Close to 600 head of milch cows 
are on the market; 507 head were tiled up last 
night, and the balance, a fair estimate, that ar- 
rived this morning. The market is too heavily 
supplied and sales are not active. Dealers have 
to concede somewhat to the views of buyers to 
affect sale. Milk is too plenty for easy dis- 
posals. E. R. Foye sold 2 choice cows at $50 
each. The Libby Company sold 1 nice Jersey 
at $60. Sales were made at $30@65. M. G. 
Flanders sold 30 cows, $30@55. J. S. Henry 
sold: choice cows at $50@60, with sales at $30@ 
48. ©. H. Forbush had fair sales, 19 cattle, 3}c, 
$3.15, 2ic, 23c, 2}c, down to $1.55 p 100 tbs. 
W. 7. Wallace ;sold 102 cows at $55, $50, $47.50, 
$35@45. 

Store Pigs. 

Slim sales. Small pigs, $2.°0@3.50. Shotes, 

$5a7. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— an 
Chickens, 6 to 20 tbs to pair, choice, P th. 18@20 
Broilers, 34 to 4 tbs, to pair, P Ib 15a@17 
Green Ducks...----------- 
Fowls, extra choice 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz. 

«* “eom to good, P doz... 









uabs, P d0Z...- -------------------+°- 
estern iced— Ey 
Turkeys, choice .------------------------ 16@18 
Turkeys, poor to fair..--..-.------------ 12@15 
Broilers, common to choice...-.--------- 13a@14 
Fowls, fair to choice--.-.--------------- i24@14 
Old cocks...-.---------- fe enon ce cnceseeeee 94a@10 
Receipts Oct.6, were 215 packages. 
Liye Peultry. , 
Fowls, P Ib...------- -------------222 "72207" 11@12 
Roosters, P 3 Céaacegucnmate comes ecessesie a @ ssi 
Chickens, P tb.-.-------------------2-+-°°° aT 


Spring ducks, P fb...-----------------+---- 
Batter. 






eamery, extra— ‘“ 
ars & N! H. assorted sizes-.-..-.--------- 21421 

Northern N. Y., assorted sizes....------- 21@21 

Northern N. Y., large tubs..-..-..--------- 21@214 

Western, large ash tubs....------------- 20}.a21 

Western, asst. spruce tuDS.....---------- 21@21} 
Creamery, northern firsts....------------- - 20@ 
Creamery, western firsts...---------------- 18}.@19} 
Creamery, seconds...-..--------------+----- 16a? 
eg a —a ‘spb dbadessesancopeencond ite 
Dairy, Vt., extra....--.--------------+-000 7" a 
Dairy, N.Y. and Vt. firsts.......--.--- 2117 it 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds 
Renovated.......-----------------e-2-0°"0"" 

Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery.-.----- 
— po anneeeceenseee 

mmon to good...-------------- 

Trunk butter in } or }-Ib prints-. ‘on 
Extra northern creamery.-------- > 


Firsts, northern creamery ---- 















Extra northern dairy..-.---- -- - 21 
Common to good....----------- ------+--"*° 16@17 
Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, P fb ..------------ 124@ 
New York twins, firsts, P tb-.------------- 11@11} 
New York twins, seconds, P Ib---.--------- S10 
Vermont twins, extra..--...--------------* 1} ah 
Vermont twins, firsts...--..--------------- 104@ 
Vermont twins, seconds...--..-------------" @ 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P Ib.------------- 12. man 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, P Ib -.------------ 1h git 
Ohio flats, P tb. ..------------- 222 2 ee BS 
Eggs. oF 
Nearby and Cape fancy, $ d0Z...--------- 2s 
Eastern choice fresh... -----------------** @ 





Haatern first -.........20002- cece coseescoee 
chigan first to extra :......-. cronenen sees 


Refrigerator stock........ deteielensvideiad 


Houlton Hebrons, P bu........-.-...-.- 
Houlton Green Mountains,  bu.....-... -y 





Squash, marrow, 


+ ca Fe JOM dias do skis wo singh nn it itm Fag 
‘urnips as ow onpuse wa nents se'eneuee C 
Tornips’ Nova Scotia, oon 


Mushrooms, native, 











Mint, P doz ...... 2... 2.050.022 2e eee eene 
OS 0 ee er 
Chives, P box.........-. 
Sieva beans, P du....- 
Shell beans, P bu...-..-. 
Lima beans, improved .. 
Brussels sprouts, P qt 
Fruit. 
Apples, Gravensteins 4 00 
1 IN ain cn ecne acu eegunes snes 2 25 
* common, P bbi.........--..--.---- 1 00@i 50 
*“* Maine Harvey, P bbl.......--..-- 2 00@2 25 
RIED, eens aida nadvedes cnonccorens 1 75@2 00 
“ Pippins, fair to choice...........- 1 00 
** Pound Sweet .............------.- 1 50@2 50 
Prsenene 
Florida, P box..........--...---------- 2 00@2 25 
ums— 
Green, P &Ib bskt........----.--------- @35 
Large blue eating, P bskt...........-- 25@35 
PN  RERE inne Se ene ete oe 30@40 
CrGape God, P bbl 6 50@7 00 
ape Le eee ee: @ 
Cape Cod, ® box.........-------------- 2 00@2 25 
Grapes— 
Concord, P pony basket ...........-.- 12@13 
Delaware, P pony basket ..-.......-... 18@2U 
Niagara, P pony basket -.............- i7¢@18 
Common, # bu ..........-..----.--2--0- 75@1 00 
Muskmelons— 
Rocky Ford, fancy, P crate.......----. 1 50@2 00 
Peaches— 
Western N .Y., P bskt........--- 50@80 
Hudson Kiver, P 2-bskt. carrier. 1 OO0@1 25 





Hudson River, » bsk 
Michigan, P bu. b 





Pears— 
Beonel, 2 UO ...<-.--- 0-2-2 5225. ec nens i 50@2 00 
Native Bartlett, P bu.......-..--..--- 2 00@2 50 
Common, P bu........-..---.----------. H@ 
Sheldon, P bu......-...---------------- 1 00@1 50 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights.........-.--. @7 
tulls.......---- cwscswlédedec-ndaescsdecasese a6} 
Hides, south, light green salted....-...... Tas 
ds ET Pin dw Sc ccetscccacsecss 133@14 
- buff, in west.................-.--:- 84a9 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each......-------.-- @1 55 
* over weights, each.......----.-- 1 75@2 25 
Deacon and dairy skins.-.....-.----.----- 6U@65 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice......-..--.-----.----- 6@7 
Evaporated, fair to prime.......-.------- 5@ 
Sun-dried, as to quality.......--..--.-.-- 3@4 


Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, good to prime.2 a2 10 
* choice 2 





pebamadawanh am woeleee 25a2 4 
OME. PRT os oo gk anes dasdessese'ssesvess 12a 134 
Red Top. Western. P 50 tb sack........-- 2 a2 
« “fancy recleaned, P ftb....-.-.--- sao 
Orchard, ® bu ......--..--.----------+---- 1 85@2 00 
White Clover, WPA. ost ic oa. ccwteecedes @26 
Alfalfa, P th...- <...---- 222-2222 -200--005 14 
Blue Grass,P bu......-------------------- 1 40@1 50 
BD on moc w aw enn nace nnaseedecse= tae Aika 85@ 
Buckwheat......-.------------+----+-+---- 85@1 00 
oe eer ee 90@1 10 
Beaus. 
Pea, choice ....-....---------------- --+--2 3@ 
Pea, screened .......--.-------------- ----- 2 00@2 20 
Pea, seconds........--------------------0- 1 75@2 00 
Pea, foreign ..........-.---. ----22--e0 eee 2 15@2 25 
Mediums, choice hand-picked ......-...-- 2 30@2 35 
Mediums, screened......--.-------------- 2 10 
Mediums, foreign..........------.-------- 2 00@2 15 
Lellow eyes, extra.......-.-------.------- 2 90@3 00 
Yellow eyes, seconds....-.....------------ 2 50@2 75 
Red Kidney .........---.-2- ---. cee cenees- 3 25@3 45 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay, No.1, P ton.-.... -.-.---.-------- 17 @17 5 
a  nmiveredaall 14 oogie 0. 
J Ne iste en em aesee 13 00@14 0) 
sa fine choice..........-..------- 00@14 00 
* clover,mixed,pP ton.....------ 13 00@16 CO 
“i clover, P ton.....----.------- 12 00@13 OU 
Bs swale, P ton........--.------- 9 00@10 00 
Straw, prime rye..........-------------- 17 50@18 50 
Straw, oat, per ton...........---.------- 9 00@10 0.) 
Straw, tangled rye...........----------- 11 00@12 C0 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Flour.—The market is quiet but lower. 

Spring patents, $4 655 05. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3 70@4 00. 

inter patents, $4 15@4 45. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 75@4 30. 

Cern Meal.—$115a117 P bag, and $250@ 
255 P bbl; granulated, $3 40@3 70 P bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $3 25@4 00 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Firm at 3610@635 P bbl. for 
rolled and $6 50@6 75 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $3 25@ 
375 P bbl. 

Ceorn.—Demand fair, supply light. 

Steamer, yellow, 58}@59c. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 58}c. 

No. 3, yellow, 58¢. 

Oats.—Demand quiet, prices firm. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 46}c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 44@444c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 434c. 

Millfeed.—Firm. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $20 00. 

Winter wheat middling, sacks, $24 00@25 50. 

Spring wheat bran, sacks, $19 25. 

Spring wheat middling, sacks, $20 50. 

Mine feed, $21 50@22 50. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 25@26 75. 

Linseed, $25 25@%5 75. 

Barley.—Feed barley, 55@60c. 





Bye.—€3@66c P bushel. 
THE WOOL MARKET. 
Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan 21@22 
oe ee “Ohi --- 24@25 
4 “© }-blood Mich - @2%5 
hy 66 A @25 





Fine delaine, Ohio 


Ohio X, 1 and 2..........--- 29@33 
Pulled wools, scoured.........--.---------- 32@56 
American mohair ....-.....----------------- 28@37 





CATTLE ToNnic.—W. W. K., Rockingham 
County, N. H.: Make a powder of gentian, 
ginger, caraway, cinchona bark, fenugreek and 
common salt, of each two drachms, the mixture 
given in wet bran twice a day. If you do not 
mind the expense, a valuable stimulating tonic 
for cattle convalescent from any exhausting 
disease is: Sulphuric ether, tincture of gentian 
and tincture of ginger, of each two ounces, given 
every six hours in gruel or wet bran. 

CORN AND COB SHOULD BEGROUND TOGETHER. 

Professor Curtiss of the lowa Experiment Sta- 
tion says that “ corn and cob meal will give fully 





-as good results as pure cornmeal without cob, 


There is then again of fourteen pounds inevery 
bushel, which is worth considering.” The Iowa 
station and the Agricultural College Farm have 
for several years made a practice of having the 


corn and cob ground together, and have never |. 


found any injurious results from the use of such 
meal. This corresponds with the experience of 
many experienced feeders both in the Western 
and the Eastern States. Theoretically the grainis 
not entirely due to the nutrition in the cob, which 


is considerable, but as it prevents the finer corn- |, 


meal from packing so closely in the stomach, the 

gastric juice or pepsin acts upon it more thor- 

oughly, and the whole is more easily and bet 

digested. ; 
MUCH IMPURE SEED. 

The minister of: agriculture for the Dominion 
of Canada has introduced into their Parliament a 
pill regarding the inspection and sale of seeds, 
and in so doing he called attention to the result 
of tests made in thé seed laboratory of his de- 
partment. These showed that in many instances 
only a small proportion of the seed would germi- 
nate at all, and in other..cases thete were large 
amounts of dirt and other inert matter in the 
samples. Tais was bad enough, but was really a 





slight matter compared with the samples of grass 
and clover seed that were foul with the seeds of 
noxious weeds on which the farmer might have 
to labor for years before he could eradicate them. 
Most of the members spoke in favor of the bill or 
the object for which it was designed, but it 
was left open for amendment and a further work- 
ing out of the details. One member thought it 
one of the most important measures for the farm- 
ers ever introduced in, that Parliament, while 
another said that if it could be made to work 
well it would double the value of Canadian 
farms. In some States in the Union laws similar 
to that proposed have been adopted, but it should 
be enacted by our National Wongress and made 
as perfect and far-reaching as possible, and then 
vigorously enforced. Then we would not have 
our farmers so often complaining that their fields 
of hungarian grass were so overrun with char- 
lock as to be virtually ruined. 
DRIED BERTS FOR CATTLE: FOOD. 

In Hanover, Germany, where they have an 
oversupply of beets for the sugar factory, they 
have been trying the experiment of drying them 
by a drum apparatus. They found that 495 
pounds of chopped raw beets made a centner, 
or 110 pounds, of the dried product. This they 
sold at $1.19 a centner, and the cost of drying 
was thirty-three cents. Thus the raw beets 
brought about $2.05 per ton. At some other 
places the dried beet sold at twenty-four cents a 
centner, making the raw beets worth about $2.60 
a ton. Professor Lehman at Gottingen says 
that by comparing their analysis with wheat, 
bran or maize meal the dried beets are worth 
thirty-one cents per centner of raw beets, which 
would increase their value to about $3.35 per 
ton raw, and make the value of the dried beets 
nearly $15.44: per ton. It probably will be 
a. long time before the dried beets are offered 
in this market, but if the raw beets have a 
nutritive value of $3.35 a ton, thisis nearly as 
much as they net the farmer at home when he 
sells them to the sugar factories, and more if 
they must be carted far. Wethink the farmer 
who has cattle will find more profit in feeding 
beets to them than in selling them to the factory, 
unless he can take the pulp back to the farm 
after the sugar has been taken out. The feeding 
value of the beet is, but little increased by the 
sugar in it,and the mangold, of which a larger 
amount can be grown on an acre, is worth nearly 
as much for fattening stock and more for milch 
cows than the sugar beet. 

INJURY FROM WEEDS. 

Almost every one understands that a rank 
growth of weeds robsthe soil of much fertility 
that would be more useful in growing the culti- 
vated crops. But we have seen those who 
claimed to be good farmers who thought that by 
supplying manure or fertilizer enough they could 
grow the two icrops together, the useful one and 
the weed crop, and the saving of labor by not 
trying to destroy the weeds would counterbal- 
ance the cost of the fertilizing elements taken up 
by them. A little thought will show the fallacy 
of this idea. When the weeds take the fertility 
from the soil, they also take the water in which 
they are made soluble. Often the plants in our 
fields suffer more in the growing season from 
a lack of moisture in the soil than from a 
lack of fertility and a coarse, rank growing 
weed absorbs more also than any food vege- 
table. The weeds also shade the ground and 
keep it cool, while many plants, like the corn 
plant, need ali the heat of summer to fully develop 
them. A few crops may do better for being par- 
tially shaded, but certainly corn does not. Add 
to this the fact that many of our most common 
weeds may ripen more than a thousand seeds, 
and some of them about ten thousand to a plant, 
and we can see the injury done by neglecting to 
destroy the weeds before they mature. The 
benefit derived by a frequent stirring of the soil 
Is so great that it will pav to do it often, even 
when there are no weeds, but to neglect to stir it 
and kill the weeds is but little less than criminal. 


+> 
> 





New York Farm Notes. 


The long spell of fine weather which has 
prevailed for the past few weeks has been 
of great benefit to the farmers. The month 
of September was a record breaker in this 
section, and farmers have improved the 
opportuntty to secure their crops in fine 
condition. Threshing has been going on at 
a lively rate. The oat crop is turning out 
fully an average one. 

The outlook for corn, which was most dis- 
couraging during the early part of the sea- 
son, has now far surpassed expectations 
owing to the favorable weather and the 
absence of frost. For various reasons, 
some plots of corn have not attained full 
growth and have not matured, still, in 
going about the country, cne will notice 
many fine plots of both fodder and corn for 
husking. Farmers who have silos have been 
filling them latterly, and at this writing the 
great bulk of corn has been cut and shocked, 
where not intended for ensilage. 

Potato digging is now in progress. The 
crop in many portions of Lewis County is 
reported excellent. .In some instances the 
rot has made its appearance confined toa 
few varieties and on some soils. It is not 
uncommon to find potatoes weighing over 
two pounds each and now and then tubers 
weighing three pounds each. In our local 
markets .potatoes sell at forty-five cents per 
bushel. The local buyers have not as yet 
commenced buying to ship, but doubtless 
will early in October. Then some market 
price will be established. 

The apple crop in this section is an aver- 
age one. Early varieties have been a drug 
in our markets. Our villages have been 
oversupplied with early apples, and the 
latter have been sold for a nominal price. 
Winter varieties will stand a better chance, 
as such apples are wanted. I learn of one 
grower, a few miles from here in Jefferson 
County, who has three thousand bushels of 
choice apples for sale. 

Butter and cheese command good prices. 
Milk at the stations here now brings $1.05 
per hundred pounds. Veal calves for ship- 
ping sell from 6} to seven cents per pound, 
live weight. Springers are being picked up 
at from $40 to $50 a head, with but few to 
be had at any price. Winter dairying is the 
rage in this section. P. E. WHITE. 

Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y., Sept. 28. 





HIGH POWER 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 
All sizes adapted to all sorts of purposes. 
Cost little for fuel, nothing for water and 


Require No Engineer 


or skilled attendance. In make and materials, 
simplic of 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


GRAS. J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. ¢ 
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~ TRYING TO BREAK 


the world’s a powerful runa auto, at 
Zanes * = fan into Page Fence and was 
stopped after killin: 
PAGE WOVEN W 















































z or injuring over twenty persona 
WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


penne ptm - or ere 


J. L. NASON & CO., 


The Old Reliable Farm Agency 


‘Pay special attention to the Sale, Purchase and Exchange of Farm 
Properties in all sections of New England. . 


Offices: Rooms 408-409 
73 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





the same freedom as nature | 
curing grasses and toni 


silky nature. For invalid cats it is invaluable. 
bottle, or $5.00 per dozen. 


The latest fashionable fad is the k nga cat. They are not often allowed to roam with 
intended — ire they 


cannot exercise their instinct in 


ics to r health. A tonic js, therefore, necessary, and the Walnut 
Cat Food fs the best forthem. Keeps them 
healthy and acti he 


y thrive on it. 


y T 
Increases their tite, furnishes strength 
*DRows the hair to be of $0! 


ves them life and 


Comes in powdered form in bottles. Try it and make your cat a utiful . Send 50 cents for 
ini HOUGHTON & DUTTON, ” 


Trement Street, Besten, Mase. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MiIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To att peretee interested in the estate of JON- 
ATHAN WHEELER, late of Acton, in said 


Comme deceased : 

WH EREAS, Horace F.Tuttle,the administrator 
of the estate not already administered of 

said deceased, presented for allowance 

the first account of his administration upon the 

estate of said deceased. — 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the twenty-seventh day of October, A.D. 1903 
at nine o’clock in e forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
@ newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
lication to be one day, at least, before 
Court, and by mailing, post-paid, a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this second day of Octo- 
ber, in the year one thousard nine hundred and 
three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Tothe heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other sons interested in the_ estate 


said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Leora H. 
Bartlett of Holliston, in sald County, and Julia 
S. Joslyn of Brockton, inthe County of Plymouth, 
without giving a surety on their bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the thirteenth day of October, 
A.D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any 2 ws have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And the petitioners are ert td directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this eighteenth day o 
September, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

Tothe heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
persons interested inthe estate of FANNIE 
Cc. HARVEY, late of Cambridge, in said County, 
deceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purperting 

to be the last will and testament of saic 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by Mary F. McClure, who prays that let- 

ters testamentary may be issued to her, the 

executrix therein named, without giving a surety 

on her official bond. 5 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County o1 

Middlesex, on the thirteenth day of October. 

A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the torenoon, tc 

show cause, ifany you have, why the same should 

not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citatior 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ hews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or tang a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First J uae of said Court, this twenty-second day 
of September, ir. the year one thousand nine hun- 
dr2d and three. 

8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
—Superior Court. Middlesex, ss. To the Honor- 
able the Justices of the Superior Court within 
and for the County of Middlesex: 

Respectfully libels and represents JAMES 
ELMER [IAYLOR, of Carlisle, in said County, 
that he was lawfully married to MINNIE COR- 
DELIA TAYLOR, now of the town of Strong, in 
the State of Maine, at Bedford, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the eighteenth day of January, 
1885, and thereafterwards your libellant and the 
said Minnie Cordelia Taylor lived together as hus- 
band and wife in this Commonwealth, to wit, at 
said Carlisle; that your libellant has always been 
faithful to his marriage vows and _ obligations, 
but the said Minnie Cordelia Taylor, being wholly 
regardless of the same, at said Carlisle, on the 
seventh day of September, A. D. 1893, without just 
cause, wilfully and utterly deserted your lioel- 
lant, which desertion has continued from such 
time to the date hereof, being more than three 
consecutive years next prior to the filing of this 


el. 
Wherefore your libellant -prays that a divorce 
from the bonds of matrimony may be decreed 
between your libellant and the said Minnie Cor- 
delia Taylor. 
Dated this seventeenth day of September, 
A.D. 1903. JAMES ELMER TAYLOR. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
—Middlesex, ss, Superior Court, September 22, 
A. D. 1903. 

Upon the libel aforesaid, it is ordered that the 
libellant notify the libellee to appear before our 
Justices of said Court, at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the first Monday of November next, 
by causing an attested copy of said libel, and of 
the order thereon, to be published in the MaAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published 
in Boston, in the county of Suffolk, once a week, 
three weeks successively, the last publication to 
be fourteen days at least before the said last 
mentioned day, and that an attested copy of said 
libel and order thereon be sent by registered let- 
ter to the residence of the libellee as set out in 
the libel, that she may ‘then and there show 
cause, if any she have, why the prayer in said 
libel set forth should not be granted. 

HEO. C. HURD. Clerk. 
4 true copy of the libel and of the order thereon. 


Attest: 
THEO. C. HURD, Clerk. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other rsons_ interested in the estate of 
JAMES E. NORCROSS, who died in Concord, 
in said County of Middlesex, intestate, leavin: 
—- ay be pe of pang eae to be 

red, and not leaving a known widow or 

heir in this Commonwealth 
HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant letters of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Frederick 

W. Dallinger, public administrator in and for 

said County of Middlesex. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of October, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


e granted. 

And the said public administrator is hereby di- 
rected to give public notice thereof, by publish- 
ing this citation once in each week, for three 
snecessive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in Boston, 
the last publication to be one day, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, First Jud: 
of said Court, this first day of October, in 
year one thousand nine hundred and three. 

S. H. Fo.som, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of AMELIA 
WV. CLOUSTON, late of Concord, in said 
Come 2 —— : 
. @ certain instrument, parportin 
to be the last will and testament Of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
— by Henry C. Hall, who prays that letters 
stamentary may be issucd to him, the executor 
therein named. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, ip said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of October, 
A. D. 1903, at_ nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, &@ news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, post-paid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, fourteen days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esguire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fitth day of Octo- 
ber. in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
thee. s. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
inttials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 

















pane WANTED, will buy on easy terms. Build- 

ings must be good in pleasant, healthful locati -n 
in Massachusetts or Eastern N.Y. Address C. R. F., 
Box 2314, Boston, Mass. 








UFF ROCK cockerels, hens, pullets, 81 up. WM. 
MILLER, JR., Acworth, N. H. 





HREE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. En- 
quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 





HROPSHIRES, either sex, also a choice lot of 

lambs. Chester Whites, some fine young stock. 

Shorthorn cattle. All stock recorded and of the best 
breeding. SIDNEY SPRAGUH, Falconer, N. Y 





EGISTERED Oxford Down sheep, of both sexes 
and all ages, for sale cheap. A. BORDWELL & 
SON, Corfu, N. Y. 





OR SALE — Registered Southdown bucks from 
selected stock. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
FARM, Amherst, Mass. 





OR SALE—Very fine individual and bred r 
tered Jersey bull calves,6 to 12 months old, heifers 
and young cows. Also registered Ohio Improved 
ho Sanaa Pigs. T.G. BRUNSON, East Hard- 
wick, Vt. 





HOROUGH BRED Berkshire Pigs and Sows for 
sale. Grade Pigs five weeks old, $2.2;. H. GIF- 
FORD, East Bethel, Vt. 





'ANTED~—A live, single American man for farm 
work. Must be good teamster and a hustler. 
State age and experience. References required 
Board furnished. ages #25a month. Steady work 
for the right man. E. H. WAITE, Cobalt, Ct. 





man, for —— in creamery. Some knowledge 
buttermak ng would help secure this permanent 


Wrinan, to correspond with a young, active, honest 
° 
SON CREAMERY, Monson, Mass. 


position. MON 





AN TED-—A well recommended girl or middle-aged 
woman for general housework in a small private 
menor § House has all conveniences. Salary $16 per 
month, Address BOX 102, East Northfield, Mass. 





ANTED-—At once. competent, single man on milk 

route. Permanent position to right man. Must 

be a good milker. Apply with reference, S. D. NEW 
ELL, Bristol, Ct. 





Ware one man for all-round farm work 
Good milker, single, temperate, references 
State wages, with board in family. J. H. NELSON 
Lakeville, Mass. 





Was and wife, teamster and housework 
ML. — 8. $35. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 
wese, Ct. 





ANTED — Immediately, good farm hand. good 
milker and teamster and sober. $20 per month. 

so good house girl, $3 per week. H. W. BARNES 
Dracut, Mass. 


ANTED-—Rel'able man on lange poulti farm 
Must be good teamster. C. E. L. HAYWARD 
ancock, N. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
1VY ANNA KINGSBURY, late of Newton, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of adminis- 
tration on the estate of said deceased to Anna 

Theo Kingsbury of Newton, in the County of 

Middlesex, without giving 4 surety on her bond. 

hereby cited to ‘appear at a Probate 





should not be — , 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, &news- 
popes published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge .of said Court, this twenty-fourth 
day of September, in the year one thousand nine 


hundred and three. 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


ANTED—Boy, 15 to 17, good milker. State 
W M. B WHITNEY, Westminster Depot, mo 





AANTED-—Young man for general farm work, who 
ba isa good milker. C. E. CALDWELL, Beverly 
ass. 





children or invalids. C. H. HOBBS, Gor 


. 


GIRL to do housework in family of four. No 
ham 





Give full details in first letter. PROSPECT 


feaive on dairy farm. Good place for a worker 
ARM, South Framingham, Mass.; 





‘OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare 
a winner bred in yeavon i Runs half in .3@ 
ame and kind. W.S.TA R, byron, O. 





‘OR SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and ee ectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 





ANTED—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 
Red Wilkes stallion ; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
© draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 





OR SALE—Three coaches, gcod as new. Will se 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 





ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must be capable 
have a record of positively successful work, fa 
miliar with modern dairy farming. Must board help; 
100 to 125 cows; product sold at retail: ah 
groves. Address, M. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 19 Exeter 
treet, Boston, Mass. 





“WMANTED—Young or middic-cped Protestant woman 
for general housework in fly of three adult, 
on farm ; house with city convenienbes. Good home 
40 right person. Waite for particulars, stating wages. 
E. D. WHITE Andover, Ct. 





‘OR SAI.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
Class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





‘Waa ANTED—A farm on shares, with stock and tools 
Would work as foreman on gentieman’s farm 
G C. CREIGHTON, Pratts. N. H. 








OR SALE—Five biack jacks, 14 to 15 hands,3 toS 
were old. Prices, 8150 to $300. Dr. M. M. Me- 
ELL, Viacennes, Ind. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 


CROCHETED YOKE. 

This would ve suitable for a chemise or 
oorset cover trimming. 

Two spools No. 70 linen thread and a fine 
steel crochet hook are required. Thirty-six 
wheels form the yoke. Seven for front, 7 
for back, 6 over each shoulder, 4 under the 
arm, and 1 under joining of fourth and fifth 
(ander the arm) to form point of sleeve. 

Begin one wheel with 9 chain. 

1st row—Chain 3, 17 treble in ring, fasten 
with single in top of 3 chain. 

2d row—Chain 4(*), 1 treble in next treble, 
chain 1, repeat from (*) 16 times, fasten in 
third of 4 chain. 

3d row—Chain 3, 2 treble under 1 chain, (*) 
chain 1, 3treble under next 1 chain, repeat 
from (*) 16 times, chain 1, and fasten in top 

eof 3 chain. 

4th row—(*) chain 9, 1 single in 1 chain, 
between group of 3 treble, repeat from (*) 
17 times, break thread and fasten. In the 
last row of each wheel after the first (*) 
chain 4, catch witb a single in centre of 9 
chain of preceding wheel, chain 4, fasten 
under 1 chain in wheel you are working, 
repeat from last (*) 3 times, then finish the 
wheel. Join the wheels together as worked 
in this way, to shape the yoke. 

EDGE AROUND TOP AND SLEEVES. 

1st row—One single in last loop of 9 chain 
next to where last wheel of front is joined 
to first shoulder, chain 9, 3 double treble in 
next loop (where joined to shoulder), keep- 
ing last stitch of each on needle, 3 double 
treble in next loop, keeping last stitch of 
each on needle, then draw thread through 
all at once, draw thread through stitch on 
hook to fasten, chain 9, fasten with 1 single 
in centre of next loop and continue all 
around the yoke, making the group of 
double treble as described between the 
wheels. 

2d row—Three treble in each loop of 9 
chain ; repeat all around. 

3d row—Two treble separated by 3 chain 
in centre treble of 3 treble; repeat all round. 

4th row—Three treble in each 3 chain ; re- 
peat all round. 

5th row—Chain 7, fasten with 1 single in 
centre treble of 3 treble; repeut all around. 

6th row—Six treble in first loop of 7 chain, 
fasten with 1 single in next loop, 6 treble 
in next loop; repeat all around. 

LOWER PART OF YOKE. 

1st row—Samecas first row of top. 

2d row—Same as second row of top, with 
exception ot the point of sleeve. Make 3 
treble in first 3 loops after group of double 
treble, and 6 treble in each of next 8 loops; 
then 3 treble in next 3 loops, and continue. 

3d and 4th rows—Same as third and 
fourth rows of top. 

5th row—Chain 3, fasten in centre of 3 
treble; repeat. 

6th row—Three treble in each chain 3; re- 
peat. 

The edge of sleeves is finished same as 
neck, and narrow ribbon run in the spaces 
formed by chain 7. Eva M. NILEs. 


a 
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Helps for Young Mothers. 

Don’t be afraid to use common sense in 
the care of your baby. 

Don’t forget that regularity in mealtime 
is just as necessary for your little one as for 
yourself. 

Don’t stuff the baby until nature rebels 
by an emesis. 

Don’t expect the baby to be perfectly 
well unless you feed it on nature’s food— 
mother’s milk. 

Don’t forget that it wants cool water to 
drink occasionally. 

Don’t keep the baby in the house one min- 
ute that it is possible to have it out of doors. 
A baby kept out in the air and sunshine 
will not be cross and irritable. 

At night, be sure the room is well ven- 
tilated. Its susceptibility to sickness is in 
inverse ratio to the amount of good, pure 
air you provide for its lungs. 

Don’t put too many clothes on the baby, 
and, above all, don’t inflict it with long 
clothes. Least of all should this be done 
during its first few months of life, when it 
is weaker than at any other time. 

Don’t fasten its clothes like a vise, and 
then think it is going to be comfortable. A 
child can’t be happy unless it can move 
every muscle of its body freely. 

Don’t bundle up its head to suffocation. 
Don’t cover up its head except ina blast of 
wind. 

Don’t be cross and irritable about the 
baby, and then be surprised that it reflects 
your mood. 

Don’t let people outside the family kiss 
the baby. Never so trample on your child’s 
rights as to make it submit to an unwelcome 
caress from any one. 

A child has a natural dislike for ‘* show- 
ing off,”’ and if you make it acquire a taste 
for such a proceeding you will have to 
spank it later being forward and impu- 
dent. 

Be calm and self-contained always in the 
presence of your ittle one, from its days of 
earliest babyhood. 


in 
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Latest Rules for the Custom House 
Officials. 


The following notice has been received 
from Secretary Shaw at the local custom 
house relative to the extension of courtesies 
to persons arriving from foreign countries: 

To foreign ambassadors, ministers, 
charges lU’affaires, secretaries, naval, mili- 
tary and other attaches of embassies and 
legations and high commissioners. 

To similar representatives of this Govern- 
ment abroad returning from their missions. 

All the above officers are entitled by in- 
ternational usage to the free entry of the 
baggage and effects of themselves, their 
families and suites, without examination. 

To suck high officials of this and foreign 
governments as shall be the subjects of spe- 
cial instructions from this department. 

In the case of invalids and their compan- 
ions, and of persons arriving in charge of 
their dead, or summoned home in haste by 
news of affliction or disaster, or because of 
other imperative emergency, instructions 
will be issued to facilitate the landing and 
examination of their baggage, but such in- 
structions will be construed as only reliev- 
ing such persons from waiting their turn in 
line. Their baggage will be carefully ex- 
amined and duties in full collected as if no 
favor had been shown. The word “ court- 
esy ’”’ has grown to have a meaning never 
intended, and its use must be avoided in the 
issuance of personal consideration cards. 

The baggage of no person shall be ex- 
pedited, and no special favors extended ex- 
cept in writing signed either by the collec- 
tor and countersigned by the surveyor, 
where there is one, or by the Secretary or 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, except 
in instances coming clearly within the pro- 
visions of the paragraphs herein numbered 
1,2, 3 and 4, and then only by the joint 
action of the deputy collector and deputy 
surveyor in charge of the pier, which action, 
together with the reasons therefor, shall 











be reported in writing by such officers, re- 
spectively, to the collector and surveyor 
within twenty-four hours thereafter. Any 
violation of this rule will be ground for 
‘instant dismissal. 

Onand after this date all ladies t:aveling 
alone shall have precedence in the examina- 
tion of baggage, and the first inspectors in 
line shall be assigned to them. No particu- 
lar set of inspectors shall be assigned to the 
examination of ladies’ baggage, but the first 
in line, irrespective of personality, shall be 
assigned to this duty. 

No requests for special courtesies will 
hereatter be granted except under the above 
conditions. Protection tothe public reve- 
nues renders it necessary to discontinue 
the issuance of passes on revenue vessels, 
except for cause, and no one is authorized 
to grant such permits except the Secretary 
of the Treasury, assistant secretary or the 
collector and surveyor acting jointly. When- 
ever the officers in charge of any port 
shall grant such permit, their action, to- 
gether with the reason therefor, shall be 
reported tothe Secretary of the Treasury, 
accompanied by the application. Should it 
become apparent that the facts set forth in 
the application as grounds for the request 
are untrue, officers in charge will be justi- 
fied in scrutinizing with great care the per- 
sonal baggage and effects of the incoming 
passenger and in noting any suspicious,con- 
duct on the part of the interested persons. 


Blueing with Indigo. 

With a little care and a bag of indigo 
white clothes can easily be made to assume 
the pearly tint which was their ordinary 
character in the households of our grand- 
mothers. Indigo merely tints the clothes, 
instead of dyeing them, as the modern blue 
bag does, and leaves no mysterious spots 
of iron rust caused by the use of Prussian 
blue in manufactured blueings. Neither 
does indigo streak the clothes when properly 
used. Tie the,indigo in a thin bag, lay it in 
a smail bowl or basin and pour boiling 
water over it. When it is thoroughly 
scalded squeeze it, and pour the liquid thus 
obtained into a tub of clear water. Do not 
plunge a large number of pieces into the 
blueing water at once, but blue and wring 
each piece separately, and hang it up imme- 
diately todry. It is not necessary to. blue 
clothes every time they are washed. Every 
other time is sufficient. The indigo may be 
obtained from a druggist. 








Rules for Long Life. 


Eight hours sleep. 

Keep your bedroom windows open all 
night. 

Have a mat at your bedroom door. 

Do not have your bedstead against the 
wall. 

Use no cold bath in the morning, but 
water at the temperature of the body. 

Exercise before breakfast. 

Eat little meat, and see that it is well 
cooked. 

(For adults). Drink no milk. 

Eat plenty of fat, to feed the cells which 
destroy disease germs. 

Avoid intoxicants, which destroy those 
cells. 

Exercise daily in the open air. 

Live in the country if you can. 

Watch the three Ds—drinking water, 
damp and drains. 

Have change of occupation. 

Take frequent and short holidays. 

Keep your temper.—James Sawyer, M. D. 


<B> 





Fortunes on Finger Ends. 


The costliest thimble in the world is un- 
doubtedly one possessed by the Queen of 
Siam. It was presented to her by her hus- 
band, the king, who had it made ata cost 
of rather more than £15,000. This thimble 
is quite an exquisite work of art. It is 
made of pure gold, in the fashion or shape 
cf a half-opened lotus flower, the floral em- 
blem of the royal house of Siam. 

It is thickly studded with the most beau- 
tifal diamonds and other Iprecious stones, 
which are so arranged as to form the name 
of the queen, together with the date of her 
marriage. She regards this thimble as one 
of her most precious possessions. 

Not long since a Paris jeweler made a 
most elaborate thimble to the order of a cer- 
tain well-known American millionaire. It 
was somewhat larger than the ordinary size 
of thimbles, and the agreed price was £5000. 
The gold setting was scarcely visible, so 
completely was it set with diamonds, rubies 
and pearls in artistic designs, the rubies 
showing the initials. of the intended re- 
cipient. 

This thimble was made as a birthday 
present to the millionaire’s daughter, who 
can now boast the possession of the second 
most valuable thimble in the world. Her 
father was so much pleased with the fine 
workmanship it showed that he ordered 
another, but much less expensive one, to 
be made for presentation to the schoul com- 
panion and bosom friend of his fortunate 
child. 

Five or six years ago a jeweler in the 
West End of London was paid a sum of 
nearly £3000 forathimble which the pam- 
pered wife of a South American Cresus in- 
sisted on having made for her. This was 
one mass of precious gems, diamonds and 
rubies, which as thimble ornaments seem to 
almost monopolize feminine taste. 

That eccentric Prince, the late Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh, never did things by halves, 
and one of the most beautiful and costly 
thimbles ever made was that which was 
supplied to his order as a present for a 
great lady in Russia. The price of this ran 
well into four figures, and the gems set in it 
were all pearls of great value and no less 
beauty. 

So were those in a highly treasured 
thimble which, on the occasion of one of his 
visits to Europe, the late Shah of Persia 
presented to a lady whose guest he was for 
afew hours. In the words of the delighted 
recipient, it looked like a cluster of glitter- 
ing gems, which in reality it was, save for 
the gold in which they were set. An expert 
in precious stones valued this thimble at 
£1500. 

There are thimbles of no intrinsic value, 
but which, on account of the famous women 
to whom they have belonged, would com- 
mand very high prices if submitted to pub- 
licauction. In the possession of the wealthy 
Mrs. Vanderbilt there is a thimble which 
was formerly used by Queen Alexandra. It 
is an extremely dainty article, made of gold 
and enamel. 

But, apart from its associations, it is not 
of much greater value than another thimble 
owned by the same American lady. This is 
avery serviceable looking article, iu solid 
silver, but very small. Its value lies in the 
fact that it was the property ot the late 
Queen Victoria in the days when she was 
only a girl of fourteen. From its appear- 
ance our late sovereign knew how to ply her 
needle in her youthful days. 

The first thimble ever made was the one 
presented in the year 1684 to Anna van 
Wedy, the second wife of Hillaen van Rens- 
selaer, and the thimble is, therefore, a 
| Dutch invention. In making the presenta- 





tion, the giver, Van Benschoten, begged the 
lady **to accept this new covering for the 
protection of her diligent fingers as a token 
of his great esteem and profound respect.” 
—The Queen. . 


Kitchen Cloths. 

There are those who fall to “ respect their 
disholoths”’ and consider any old piece of 
stockinet that falls to their hands good 
enough for this purpose. It cannot be too 
strongly insisted that dishcloths, and, in 
fact, all kitchen cloths, should be made of 
coarse but durable material, which will 
bear the acrubbing, scalding and disinfect- 
ing to which they must be continually sub- 
jected. It is not an uncommon thing for 
careless persons who do not recognize the 
necessity for scientific cleanliness, but 
who are in other respects precise house- 
keepers, to use old bits of underwear or 
stockings for dishcloths, thinking that if 
these have been washed thoroughly in water 
they have been disinfected enough. This 
isa mistake. Stockinet is too closea ma- 
terial as well as not strong enough to bear 
the continual wear of the kitchen dishcloth. 
Buy a strong linen crash for this purpose 
and cut it in suitable lengths, hemming 
each piece and keeping them especially for 
this useand no other. Put a supply of dish- 
cloths through the wash each week, replac- 
ing those that have been in use with fresh 
ones. 

Other kitchen cloths should be of strong 
cotton stockinet. For this purpose rem- 
nants of an underwear factory may usually 
be purchased at a few cents a pound. A 
supply of those should be kept on hand and 
renewed when too much worn. Cast-off 
shirts become too thin by use to make dur- 
able scrubbing cloths. People who live in 
the neighborhood of a manufacturer of 
coarse underwear can buy enough rem- 
nants for twenty-five cents to last fora 
year. Those sold by the pound vary in size 
from small bits to good-sized pieces, which 
may be utilized for various cloths in the 
kitchen, from pieces to cover the bath brick 
board to large kitchen files. This stockinet 
can be scalded repeatedly, but when it be- 
comes too stiff for use it should be burnt up 
instead of being left around to gather 
germs. Cotton stockinet endures better 
than wool when put in strong disinfectants, 
or used for scrubbing.—New York Tribune. 





A Word to the Newly Married. 


The bridegroom is the only secular man 
in this world who enjoys a sense of abso- 
lute perfection. In a sudden excess of hap- 
piness he assumes all the virtues and graces 
there are, and thus establishes a purely 
romantic relation to heaven. He is a pass- 
ing prodigy of himself, a walking beati- 
tude of joy and satisfaction. In short, a 
person to be profoundly distrusted, not 
because he is insincere or dishonest, but 
because he is the lineal descendant of mor- 
tal man, not of gods, and is therefore the 
inevitable heir of athousand shortcomings. 
And every bride should be on her guard 
against accepting this edition de luxe of 
human frailties as scriptural. He is simply 
passing through a song of Solomon phase, 
and may develop into a Jeremiah or become 
the author of her matrimonial Ecclesiastes 
before she has done with him. 

But the shrewdest deception ever prac- 
ticed 1s self-deception; and as a rule the 
bridegroom is so entirely self-deceived as to 
be absolutely convincing to the$bride, who 
is herself in a frame of heavenly minded 
credulity, su that his very confessions of 
faults seem to her the noble prevarications 
of an over-conscientious nature. But really 
this is his instinctive masculine way of 
hoodwinking her, tor there is no surer way 
of winning a woman’s confidence than for 
aman to confess himself unworthy of it. 
His humility magnifies all his virtues and 
at the same time challenges her credulous 
generosity to match them with the dove’s 
wings of her maternal tenderness and com- 
passion. Itis a characteristic and beauti- 
ful way she has of proving her own su- 
periority. For if it is unseemly that she 
should be the honest and humbly confessed 
sinner that it is his nature to be, it is her 
peculiar privilege to show forth the alto- 
gether lovely feminine grace of forgiveness. 

But itis one thing to indicate ber pretty 
moral distinction by absolving a new and 
interesting bridegroom of his bachelor sins, 
and quite another to bear with the faults 
of atried and proved husband. For, once 
he has worn out the honeymoon hexameter 
of life, no man is more of the earth earthy, 
both in his faults and virtues, than the hus- 
band. ‘And he can come nearer practic- 
ing the commonplace from year’s end to 
year’s end than any other creature liv- 
ing. He has long passed the sentimen- 
tality of confessing his own frailties, but 
his wife has no difficulty in detecting them 
for herself. That is the pity of it. Having 
settled upon the idealism and spirituality 
of love, there is a sort of grossness from her 
point of view in the way he gives up his 
pretensions to godlikeness. Also, feeling 
that originally she constituted a large part 
of the poetry in the situation, she resents 
the silence of his gallant chorus to her 
charms. In truth, it would be easier to 
forgive him a sin than this apostasy from 
the altar place of love. He began with the 
advantage of admitting his own imperfec- 
tions and proclaiming her perfections, so 
that she was indiscreetly led to assume the 
guardian angel pedestal, only to find that 
he did not feel the need of a guardian angel 
often enough to give her much dignity in 
the office. 

Meanwhile the bridegroom has troubles 
of his own. Being just masculine and 
nothing more, he lacks the intuition and 
imagination to comprehend the eccentric- 
ities of the female character. He finds 
difficulty in ,accepting the paradox that a 
woman is more intelligent than rational. 
There is an eternal chasm between her and 
her mind which even she cannot span. An 
astute logician often on abstract subjects, 
she cannot focus her mind analytically 
upon the riddle of her own nature. And so 
when it comes to the difficulties of her per- 
sonal relation with him, what she can be 
made to think has nothing to do with the 
matter, but what she feels has everything 
to do with it! Fora woman’s feelings are 
always infallible, so far as she is con- 
cerned. 

The truth is, when we consider the tem- 
peramental differences with which married 
people begin, the increasing strength and 
beauty of the bond as they grow older is 
altogether admirable. And in view of this 
fact, newly-married people may take cour- 
age and understand that their perplexities 
with one another are not so tragic as they 
seem. 

The solution of the whole matter, so far 
asitcan be stated in general terms, is for 
the wife to abstain as much as possible 
from letting her husband know that she 
has discovered his real imperfections, not 
the peccadilloes he nobly confessed to, but 
those perversities of personality which 
make it so difficult for her to manage him— 
since nothing so temptsa man to sulk back 
to the brute level as for his wife to inti- 








mate that she suspects his disposition in 


that direction. On the other hand, the 
best any husband can do is to interpret his 
wife according to the symptoms she shows 
without asking for an explanation that she 
is incapable of giving. Indeed, his most 
convenient defence, if he only knew it, is to 
confess the truth frequently that he does 
not understand her. When shedoes that 
she is bound to forgive him, not because he 
thus casts the responsibility of mystery 
upon her shoulders, but she is compli- 
mented with the implication that so world- 
wise acreature as man fails to fathom he 
depths of her nature and meaning. Few 
women catch the subtle accusation that 
they really lack definition. 

A careful consideration of the philosophi- 
cal principles herein set forth as a contri- 
bution to the psychology of marriage will, 
we are confident, do much toward oiling the 
troubled waters of the matrimonial sea.— 
Independent. 


— 
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Domestic Hints. 
PRESERVED PUMPKIN. 

A very nice preserve is made of the bumble 
pumpkin. The recipe, taken from the Boston 
Cooking School Magazine, is as follows: Cut the 
pumpkin into inch cubes, removing the rind. To 
each pound allow halfa pound of sugar and two 
ounces of whole ginger root. Put the pumpkin, 
sugar and ginger in alternate layers In a jar, and 
let them stand three days, when a quantity of 
syrup will have formed. Pour all into a preserv- 
ing kettle and boil slowly until the pumpkin 
looks clear. Store in small jars or glasses, cov- 
ered with paraffine. This preserve strongly re- 
sembles preserved ginger. It may be added to 
sauces and is very good when served with ice- 
cream or frozen puddings. 

PEACH COBBLER. 

Make a rich pastry or puff paste and line a 
deep porcelain dish. Fill with peeled and halved 
peaches, sweetened and slightly stewed, if de- 
sired. With ripe peaches, however, this is 
hardly desirable. Drop in three or four cracked- 
peach pits. Cover with paste and bake in a quick 
oven. When done break the top crust lightly 
with a fork and mix with the peaches. Sprinkle 
powdered sugar over the top and serve with rich 
cream. 





RICE, CREOLE STYLE. 


Chop fine a white onion and two green peppers, 
saute with half a cup of raw ham, shredded 
rather fine, in one-fourth of a cup of butter; cook 
about ten minutes, then add a cup of blanched 
rice and three cups of beef broth, simmer twenty 
minutes, then add four tomatoes, peeled and cut 
in slices, and one teaspoonful of salt. Cover and 
finish cooking in the oven or in a double boiler. 


WALDORF SALAD. 


Take good-sized apples and pare them care. 
fully, and scoop out a good deal of the inside to 
make acup; fill the cup with finely chopped cel- 
ery dressed with a rich mayonnaise, and serve 
the filled apples on lettuce leaves. The salad 
would nof be good made with a French dressing. 


TURNIP SOUFFLE. 


A turnip souffie isa very nice dinner dish to 
serve with lamb. Boil sliced turnip until tender 
and mash thoroughly. Better still, put them 
through a fine colander. Return them to the fire 
with the addition of a roux, made with a table- 
spoonful each of butter and flour. Season and 
add a cupful of hot milk. Stirthe mixture until 
it boils. Take from the fire and beat hard, stir- 
ring into it gradually two beaten eggs. Pour into 
@ greased porcelain dish and bake in a quick 
oven. Serve at once, or, like all souffles, it will 
fall. 

LARDED BEEF. 

A bit of shoulder or some other inexpensive cut 
of beef makes an excellent larded pot roast, and 
when properly prepared it is almost equaltoa 
good rib roast. A lean cut which would other- 
wise lack fat is most suitable for larding, and 
pork which is firm and young is the best. The 
strips should be cut about as thick as a lead pen- 
ciland 34 in¢hes long. Draw about two dozen 
lardons through the beef with a larding needle 
and insert, if desired, strips of carrot and onion, 
using the fingers aid a small sharp knife. Meat 
treated with vegetables in this way is said to be 
daubed, and larding and “‘daubing” are char- 
acteristic of the French beef a la mode, which is 
generally made of a piece of plain round: of beef 
and roasted in the pot until it is almost as tender 
as a fillet of beef. A larding needle costs only 
ten or twelve cents, and should be a part of the 
outfit of every housekeeper. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


An alcohol rub at bedtime will go far toward 
breaking up Insomnia. Let the rubber begin 
with the forehead and temples of the sleepless 
one, paying particular attention to the spine and 
back of the neck. Rub the alcohol gently, but 
firmly, into the body, working gradually down to 
the feet, and probably the patient will fall asleep 
before the rubbing is completed. One night or 
even one week of rubbing would not be likely to 
bring back permanent habits of sound, healthy 
slumber, but each night there is a gain toward 
the normal equilibrium of the nerves, and a 
montn of alcohol rubs should put one in a posi- 
tion to do without external helps of any kind. 

Onions may be peeled successfully; that is, 
without causing tears or leaving an odor on the 
hands, by holding them under a stream from the 
cold water faucet. 

Referring to a paragraph which recentiy ap: 
peared in Health and Beauty, to the effect 
that adryrub was a fair substitute for a cold 
sponge in the morning, a correspondent writes: 
© By ‘dry rub’ you may mean what I mean, but 1 
rarely find any one who has thought of any mean 
between a bath (cold or tepid) and dry towel 
friction. You would be safe inrecommending a 
person who could not take a cold plunge of a 
morning to rub himself all over and hard with a 
sponge almost wrung out, and then use towel 
friction, preferably with a rough towel. The 
only difference between this and a bath is the 
absence of shock arising from sudden immersion. 
Promulgation of this way may benefit thousands 
who cannot take a cold bath, and consider ‘dry 
rub’ equivalent to * dry towel’ and useless.” 

To wax a new floor use first a good wood 
* filler,” which must be thoroughly rubbed off 
before it becomes too hard, and then a prepared 
wax. Itis better to purchase this wax unless 
you have had a great deal of experience in mix- 
ing it. Apply the prepared wax with a thin 
woolen rag and polish it in with a heavy brush or 
brick, rubbing the floor across the grain first and 
with the grain afterward. The wax must be 





into the floor. After the floor has been filled and 
dried two coats of wax are necessary to finish it. 
Considerable difference will be found in the 
wearing qualities of two pairs of shoes of the 
same quality and make, worn by different per- 
sons. Shoes worn continuously in the house and 
outdoors will never give as much wear as if worn 
one day and left torest a day. It saves money 
to wear cheap house shoes within doors and let 
the shoes worn outdoors rest and get into shape. 
Keep an old pair of shoes to wear under rubbers. 
The perspiration of the feet which india rubber 
excites ruins good leather. Select strong calf’s 
skin, and keep it well oiled in winter for outdoor 
wear. Low shoes are better for house wear be- 
cause they permit of ventilation. The hand is 
free from many of the ills of the foot partly be- 
cause of its continuous exposure to the air. 
The water in which corned beef is cooked 
should on no account be thrown away. After 
the hot corned beef is taken from the table, to be 
afterward eaten cold, put it in a stone jar and 
pour the pot liquor over it. Keep the beef in the 
liquor until the last of it has been eaten. If hash 
is made use the liquor to moisten it in the spider. 








The removal of the feminine bonnet dur- 
ing divine service is a question in church 
ethics that may yet be decided on its own 
merits and without reference to its success 
in the theatre. The absent bonnet has cer- 
tainly increased the pleasure of theatre 
going; but is one supposed to attend church 
in order to look at the minister? And for 
that matter, is it not almost an established 
axiom that a great many persons have been 





led to church in order to look at the bonnets ? 


applied in a very thin coat and thoroughly rubbed }; 


Bp cameron wide hat in a sailor shape is 
shirred gray taffeta, striped around with 
half-inch bands of gray beaver. The under 

of the brim is a mass of quillings and shirrifges of 
taffeta. On the left side is a large steel buckle 
and a twist of taffeta, holding a very ample coque 
amazon, pale blue in color. 

e%e It is evident that the short tippet, tied or 
rather folded over at the throat, is to be a favor- 
ite form of the fur neck-piece this winter. In 
broadtail, squirrel, ermine, and all flat furs, these 
tippets are very good. Large oval or shaped 
muffs will be worn with them. Stole-end 
shoulder capes are favorites also. In this cli- 
mate one does not need furs to any great extent. 
Automobiling offers an excuse to wear long coats 
and high collars of seal and sable, and for 
carriage wear they are not uncomfortable: The 
majority of women, however, do not need them. 

e*e Bluet isa pecullar shade of bluish violet. 
It has been used in former years, but has never 
been popular, partly because it is, generally 
speaking, an unbecoming color. It hasa cold, 
metallic lustre, which blends badly with softer 
hues, and to use a current phrase, kills every 
other gown inthe room. Nevertheless, it has a 
certain brilliance, and some very attractive 
gowns are made of taffeta, chiffon and voile in 
bluet tones. 

e*e Orange color is extremely fashionable, but, 
like some other yellows, it is too hot and too pro- 
nounced to be massed In entire gowns. Used as 
underslips for brown or mode thin materials, 
orange taffeta, peau de soie and peau de cygne 
are greatly in demand. Touches of orange velvet 
appear on waists, hats and garnitures. A very 
charming robe of white French lace is made with 
a flounced long skirt with chiffon interlinings. 
The bodice has a bertha of rose point lace, 
fastened in the front with a curiously twisted 
knot of two shades of orange-colored velvet. A 
double twist of the velvet descends from the 
corsage and meets a girdle of the same velvet 
caught with a handsome gold buckle set with 
rough topazes. A hair ornament to be worn with 
this gown is a single large topaz, from which rose 
a white aigrette. 

a”, The French conceit of mounting a silk mus- 
lin or chiffon gown over several chiffon inter- 
linings of different colors, a chameleon effect 
being the result of a judicious blending, is seen 
in several imported gowns. Greens, violets and 
pastel yellows and pinks combined, with an out- 
sice gown of pale blue or deep cream color, gives 
an opaline effect, charming and evasive. A maize 
chiffon evening gown over several interlinings is 
trimmed with bands of opal-shaded spangles, the 
same sewn loosely on transparent lace net form- 
ing the yoke and loose elbow sleeves. 

e“. The sharp-pointed turbans called torpedo 
hats are generally becoming to long faces, which 
are simply extinguished under picture hats and 
broad brims. These torpedo hats are effective 
when made of shirred and quilled velvet or simi- 
lar fabrics, and they require, as a rule, very little 
trimming. Two tones of geraniumjred velvet are 
used in a turban of the shape described, the 
darker shade forming the crown and the brim 
combining both shades. The velvet is shirred in 
an ingenious fashion, the material being pulled 
into little points at slight intervals. Brown chif- 
fon is tucked into the space between the crown 
and the inside brim, and a bunch of small mink 
tails are attached to one side by a cut steel 
buckle. — ‘ 

e*. The high girdle, so popular in Paris, hardly 
appears here, except on French gowns. The only 
figure to which it 1s possible is a very slender, 
long-waisted one, and even then, if the wearer is 
a tall woman, the style is not certain to be be- 
coming. Very ilong buckles jare sold to wear 
with these girdles, some of which are extremely 
artistic and pretty, being modifications of the 
nouveau art idea, of which we are, generally 
speaking, thoroughly tired. 

e*, All sorts of materials are used in this sea- 
son’s hats, and they are manipulated in ways 
that were formerly allowed only or gowns. 
Smocking, for instance, has not been seen on 
hats until recently; quillings of Valenciennes 
lace are new, except on children's hats, and it is 
safe to say that buttons have never before been 
considered in the millinery scheme. A beige 
taffeta hat covered with crossed bands of the 
| Same and fastened with tiny buttons, silk cov- 
ered, was much admired at a millinery opening 
this week. 

e*e A novelty which will certainly be admired 
by the light-fingered profession, if not others, is 
a handkerchief and purse-holder bracelet. This 
is an easily adjusted and easily detached gold, 
silver or metal bracelet with attachments to 
hold various little necessities, wrist bags, purses, 
fans and the like. Aside from the folly of wear- 
ing valuables in such an exposed fashion, the 
bracelets are rather pretty adjuncts. 


ee Canvas, henrietta, veiling, granite cloth and 
similar materials are suitably developed into 
office gowns. <A good model is a box-plaited 
waist, fastened invisibly, with the sleeves plaited 
only to the elbows, the fullness being gathered 
into close wristbands, just wide enough to allow 
for lawn cuffs. The short skirt has the box 
plaits flattened over the hips and almost to the 
kneesin front, graduating on the sides and ex- 
tending to the back gores which are laid in large 
double box plaits or inverted plaits. A crush 
belt of taffeta is sometimes added. There should 
be no trimming on a business suit, unless a bit of 
fagoting be excepted. Small women wear these 
shirt-waist suits to advantage, while tall or stout 
women are better gowned in two-piece suits. 

a*, At an opening at one of the large stores this 
week were seen some very original voile gowns, 
one being in a good shade of blue, neither dark 
nor light. The short coat, worn over a white 
china silk blouse that was a mass of drawn work, 
was lined and faced with white satin, the edge 
that showed being trimmed with three rows of 
bright red silk narrow braid. Each row of the 
braid had a tiny frill of Valenciennes lace edging 
it. The bottom of the jacket turned up in a sharp 
point, Colonial fashion, the points being of white 
grained kid. Brass buttons fastened these. The 
wide elbow sleeves had cuffs of the kid, and the 
kid belt had a military brass buckle. The femi- 
nine touch was supplied by the under sleeves, 
billowy ruffles of blue silk muslin, each ruffle 
edged with a machine-stitched band of china silk. 

e*s Women shoppers are warned by the trade 
magazines to avoid bargain sales of silk. They 
declare that the present price of raw silk, which 
is extremely high, precludes the possibility of 
selling good manufactured silks at low figures. 
There is a vast deal of silk, especially taffeta and 
other dress silks, on the market, which cannot be 
honestly sold as silk at all, seeing that nearly 
half their weight is superfluous dye. Weighted 
silks wear very badly, and itis said to bea fact 
that half the guaranteed silks on the market are 
of this description. 

e*, Umbrellas to match the raincoat is a late 
fad. The raincoats have become very stylish 
garments, the most expensive of them being 
made of rubber-lined silk in various colors. 
White, red, blue and gray cravenettes vie with 
the coverts in popularity, and some of them are 
quite ornately adorned with white satin facings, 
collars and cuffs. The umbrella to match is 
often of cravenette, oftener still of the so-called 
waterproof silk, a treated fabric. It matches in 
color and sometimes has a lining to correspond 
with the trimming of the coat. 

e*e There is a growing demand for three-piece 
suits, consisting of skirt, jacket and blouse.—New 
York Evening Post. 











The World Beautiful. 

Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 
**Our past had no other mission than to lift 
us to the moment at which we are, ;and then 
equip us with the needful experience and weap- 
ons, the needful thought and gladness. If, at 
this ‘precise moment it take from us and divert 
to itself one particle of our energy, then, however 
glorious it may have been, it still was useless, 
and had better never have been. If we allow it 
to arrest a gesture that we were about to make, 
then is our death beginning; andi the edifices of 
the future will suddenly take the semblance of 
tombs.”—Maeterlinck. 


There is atruth which cannot be denied in 


the lines: 
“Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are,’’ 


ences that need enchain or paralyze spir- 
itual energy, or hinder one from active 





and still there is nothing in past experi- twer 


their impress and exert their influence; but 
such influences and impressions are in ny 
sense permanent. Their duration is condi- 
tioned upon the degree of constant growth 


part | in the intellectual and moral lines. To think 


of the past as an irreparable weigh 
fastened upon one isto be ina false atti- 
tude toward life. ‘Our chief concern with 
the past, that which truly remains and forms 
part of us,” says Maeterlinck, “is not 
what we have done, or the adventures 
we have met with, but the moral reactions 
bygone events are producing within us 
at this very moment, the inward being 
they have helped to form; and these re- 
actions, that give birth to our sovereign, 
intimate being, are wholly governed by the 
manner in which we regard past events, 
and varyas the moral substance varies that 
they encounter within us. But with ever, 
step in advance that our feelings o; 
intellect take, a change will come i: 
this moral substance; and then, o: 
the instant, the most immutable facts, 
that seemed to be grown forever on the 
stone and bronze of the past, will assume an 
entirely different aspect, will return to life 
and leap into movement, bringing us vaster 
and more courageous counsels, dragging 
memory aloft with them in their ascent: 
and what was amass of ruin, mouldering 
in the darkness, becomes a populous city 
on which the sun once more shines.” 

In fact, there is no fixed boundary deti- 
nitely separating the past and the future. 
They meet and mingle in »ne common 
ground, the present, and this is a magic 
period that can cancel the one and create 
the other. The past lives only in its results, 
and results are plastic to the spiritual 
energy brought to bear vpon them. The 
past is always capable of transformation, 
and even of transfiguration. For nothing in 
the endless chain of experiences is ever fin- 
ished; nothing is hopeless, nothing is 
final. The divine intervention is always 
present and always ready to work its 
miracle if the conditions are such as to 
permit this working. There are periods 
when the soul rises to take command of all 
that makes up the drama of living, and com- 
pels every event and circumstance to as- 
sume new relations among themselves, and 
to thus form a new texture of life. The 
spiritual domain of life widens with every 
day. It increases with every age. The hori- 
zon line of the soul constantly expands, and 
the present that is founded upon duties that 
are met and fulfilled,—not evaded ; or a past 
of faithful and patient fidelity to all that 
was revealed to be accomplished,-—such a 
past opens into a future of undreamed-of 
glory and transcendent beauty. Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive 
the glories prepared for those whuse 
lives have been faithful and devoted to 
the plain duty revealed tothe soul. After 
these fnlfillments all progress into beauty 
and joy is possible ; without these,the soul is 
ina state of arrested development, and must 
retrace the pathway and learn the hard 
lessons over again. Our past is designed, 
indeed, “‘ to equip us with the needful ex- 
perience and weapons, the needful thought 
and gladness.”’ 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


Popular Science. 


—The biophone, a new German phonogr .pr, 
produces pictures as well as sounds. It show;, 
for instance, the singer giving a song. 

—The temperature limits of life are much 
more widely separated than we once supposed. 
Bacteria are now known to develop and multiply 
at 72° C.; and Prof. A. Macfadyen of London has 
exposed such organisms to 190° C. below zero for 
six months without harming them, while they 
even survived 250° C. below zero. 

— An investigation of paving stones has been 
undertaken in Ireland by Professor Joly. He 
finds that resistance to wear varies directly with 
the amounts of quartz and felspar contained, the 
completely crystalline igneous granites, etc., 
being as a rule the toughest. Rocks that are 
decidedly porphyritic, porous or glassy are to be 
avoided. A certain coarseness of grain is usually 
desirable, as fine-grained rocks, like a certain 
Welsh diorite, are liable to become slippery. 

——The electric discharge between two vessels 
of mercury in a partial vacuum is the most effi- 
cient form of artificial lighting yet discovered. 
Ina recent test by W. C. Geer, the mercury 
terminals were about four-fiths of an inch apart, 
and an arc of two inches in length was produced 
by a direct current of 110 volts. Nearly fifty per 
cent. of the energy supplied was converted into 
visible light. Turning to other lights, the Geiss- 
lertube showed an efficiency of thirty-two per 
cent.; the ordinary arc lamp, ten ; acetylene gas, 
ten ; the incandescent electric lamp, six, and the 
Argand gas burner, 1.6. 

——A puzzling fact is that the walls of the in- 
testines and the parasites often living on them 
are never digested by the ferments that attack, 
destroy and transform the food. Frenzel, in 1891, 
suggested that protective anti-ferments are se- 
creted by living tissues. In some late experi- 
ments, M. Weinland, a French physiologist, 
sought to digest fibrine in trypsine or pepsin 
after first adding a little juice from intestinal 
worms, but the ferment had no effect upon the 
fibrine in the presence of the anti-ferment juice. 
It is thus proven that the juices secreted by and 
impregnating living tissues—instead of the tis- 
sues themselves—resist digestion. The anti-fer- 
ment extract is exceedingly powerful and retains 
its resisting power for months, but it loses its 
property on boiling. 

——The war against malaria and mosquitoes is 
to be fought out in tropical Africa. Dr. Dutton, 
in a report to the Liverpool school of tropical 
medicine, states that eighty per cent. of the na- 
tive children examined in British Gambia showed 
the malaria parasite in the blood, and that the 
liability of infection by Europeans continues dur- 
ing the rainy season, the time of mosquitoes. 
The breeding places of the insects include wells, 
canoes, boats, lighters, barrels, tubs and various 
disused household utensils and -grass-clogged 
street trenches. Bathurst, the capital of the 
colony, offers an unusual field for a test of ex- 
termination plans, as the land to be dealt with 
has au area of only a square mile, and is isolated 

by a broad expanse of sea water, while rain 
occurs in only four months of the year. The re- 
moval of breeding places, now several months in 
progress, is aided by a grant of £200 a year. 

— One of the most {interesting of metailur- 
gical processes is the manufacture of Japanese 
swords. A recent description states that the 
steel is produced in thin laminz from magnetic 
iron ores and ferruginous sand, and the work 
upon the weapon begins with the fixing of one of 
these plates to an iron rod, which serves asa 
handle. Other sheets are soldered on until the 
mass has a length of six to eight inches, a width 
of two inches, anda thickness of one-fourth to 
four-fifths of aninch. Brought to white heat, the 
bar is doubled upon itself and hammered to its 
original form, the process being repeated fifteen 
times, and four similar bars are then heated and 
soldered, this process being repeated five times. 
These operations give superimposed layers so 
thin that a sabre is escimated to contain at least 
a thousand sheets of metal. Alternate layers of 
iron and steel are sometimes soldered together, 
and a veined appearance is thus given to the 
blade. 
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Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





AUTUMN. 
The bending sky above is gray. 
The winds are chill and cold, 
While oak trees wear their robes of brown, 
And maples wear their gold. 


Few are the flowers that blossom now 
Upon the faded sod, 

Yet still the wayside corners show 
The dainty golden-rod. 


Lenely are all the forest bowers, 
Mute the sweet birdies’ strain, 

Yet with the spring’s awaking flowers 
We’ll hear their notes again. 


The harvests crown the plain and hill, 
And where the kindred roam 
They still recall by memory’s aid 
The joys of harvest home. 
Merrimac, Mass. J. B. M. WRIGHT. 


in 
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RIVERS AND MEN. 
Some men are like great rivers 
That, as they flow away, 
Keep adding to their greatness 
And broaden day by day; 
And, like the rivers passing 
By city and by town, 
Some men, from high beginnings, 
Are always running down. 


Some men are like the rivers 
That, flowing from the hills, 
Draw all the others to them, 
The rivulets and rills— 
Take what the others bring them 
And claim it as their own, 
As if God had intended 
It all for them alone. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


a 


HARVEST TIME AT HOME. 

Somehow, when business has a lull about this 
time of year, 

My thoughts take their vacation back among the 
scenes once dear. 

J stray about the harvest fields where long and 
long ago 

I watched the cereal ocean in its golden ripples 
flow, 

While now and then upon some blade a tired 
reaper bore 

The sunbeams flashed and then went out like 
thoughts recalled no more. 


As faint as falling echoes of a signal far at sea, 

The clink of scythes and whetlock come in 
rhythmic harmony; 

Among the brooding hills near by, in evening 
shadows dim, 

ne would not start to catch a glimpse of wing- 
ing seraphim; 

For sweet the ways with tinkling bells where 
browsing cattle roam, 

And all of nature hints of heaven in harvest time 
at home. 


How pleasant then the journey home along the 


country road, 

Where larkspur blooms beside the fence like 
knots of lovers glowed— 

Now listening to the whip-poor-will beyond a 
darkling field, 

Or tarrying where the berries tempt—a shower 
of wine congealed ; 

And long before we reached the gate to hear the 
watch-dog’s bark, 

And see the distant windows gleam like blossoms 
of the dark. 








. . . 


It seems so long since those old years—so long 
indeed, that I 

Now wonder that a time could be without a sob 
or sigh, 

And yet, enough do I recall to vow that in the 
end— 

When the no more and evermore in death’s twi- 
light shall blend— 

At would suffice to know that life beyond the 
gathering gloam 

Would really prove as care free as—the harvest 
time at home. 

—Will T. Hale, in New York Times. 
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THE HURBYVING HOURS. 

How often the thought comes home to me, 
As the moments hurry away, 

Of the many things I intended to do 
Somehow, some time, some day. 

There are promises that have not been kept, 
Though I always meant to be true, 

But time is too short for all the things 
That a body intends to do. 


I will answer a letter, orread a book, 
I will write a bit of rhyme: 
I will do the things that I ought to do— 
Some day when I have the time. 
So | look beyond, as I hope and plan 
For the days that are just ahead, 
While the day that is here goes into the grave 
With its opportunities dead. 


Today is the ouly day we have, 
Of tomorrow we can’t be sure ; 

To seize the chance as it comes along 
Is the way to make it secure. 

For every year is a shorter year, 
And this is a truth sublime— 

A moment misspent is a jewel lost 


From the treasury of time. 
—Arthur Lewis. 








IN THE MILKW WAY. 


The milkmen of old Boston 

Come rattling down the street, 
Allin the early hours 

When night and morning meet; 
And they leave their cans and bottles 

With a bang at our back doors 
Until we cry, “ Gol darn ye, 

Why interrupt our snores? ” 


The milkmen of old Boston 
Each has a polished cheek, 
As they serve the lacteal liquid 

And serve it to us weak, 
With a hello, ‘‘ Don’t you mind, 
And pay us ten cents gladly 
For a quart of the worst kind.”’ 


But milkmen of old Boston 
You’ll make a grand mistake 

If you think you can bulldoze us 
When we are wide awake; 

For we’ll take our coffee creamless, 
Just like the heathen Turk, 

And your efforts to coerce us 
Will surely never work. 


We'll bid adieu to cow juice 
Without a sigh or tear, 
And feed the babes on lager 
Or British bitter beer ; 
So pause awhile and ponder, 
And don’t put up the price, 
Or you’ll find that you are skating 
On the thinnest of thin ice. 
How fading are the joys we dote upon! 
Like apparitions seen and gone, 
But those which soonest take their flight 
Are the most exquisite and strong; 
Tike angels’ visits, short and bright, 





The Other One. 


There was a time when I thought the Other 
One a little fool, but I learned better as the story 
developed. I owed her acquaintance to my 
friend and fellow student, Gustav, whom I met 
less often at the university than outside of it. 
He was a good-looking, well-bred and agreeable 
fellow with only one fault—a tendency to senti- 
mentality. Every few weeks he had a fresh at- 
tack, inspired by a new object. I became so 
accustomed to these visitations that they ceased 
to alarm me, but in his fifth semester he fell in 
love, at a ball, with one Kitty, a person unknown 
tome. Fromthat moment, his ondition rapidly 
grew worse. Formerly, he ad been only un- 
happy, but now, at times, he was actually in de- 
spair. I should not have minded itso much if 
he had not had the pleasant habit of inflicting 
himself upon me when he felt worst. 

During six days of good humor, I would see 
nothing of him, but on the seventh he would 
come, almost in tears, for consolation. I offered 
him my worst cigars, but at such times he could 
not tell a Porto Rico froma Vuelta de Abajo, and 
he kept on coming. “ What is the use of friends,” 
he said, “if one cannot go to them for advice?” 
Now, when aman comesto me or advice he 
never comes in vain. As soon as I know what 
the trouble is I give him the best advice I have, 
and so I did with Gustav whenever he came. 
First, I listened calmly to his story—always the 
same and not even original. Traces of it, I 
think, have been found inthe oldest Hindu lit- 
erature. It may be called the story cf the girl 
whom one can neither marry nor forget. I heard 
the Kitty version of it several times. At the con- 
clusion of it I always leaned comfortably back in 
my chair, inhaled with apparent enjoyment the 
odor of my vile cigar, and proceeded to analyze 
the case, coldiy, mercilessly, almost cynically, 
and with a fine contempt of euphemism. Usually, 
I concluded about as fellows: 

““My dear Gustav, there is only one possible 
course—’’ 

“* Well, what is it?”’ (impatiently). 

** You must either marry her or forget her?”’ 
But he would not, or could not, follow this un- 
exceptionabdle advice, and grew worse weekly. 
One day as I was beginning my disquisition he 
sprang to his feet in great excitement, and 
snarled: ‘I know what I am about!” and made 
for the door. 

I restrained him, and when he had become 
calmer he explained that he had an appointment 
and must go. So he went without my advice, 
and left me much hurt. Such is gratitude! 

A few days afterwards, I saw him in the street 
—or rather, I saw a young lady who was so ex- 
ceedingly pretty that I had no eyes for the 
gentleman by her side. It was not until I had 
passed and turned to get another glimpse of the 
lady that I recognized Gustav, and then only be- 
cause he turned, called and waved his hand. I 
had never seen him look so happy. No wonder! 
This girl with the smile of a child and the 
eyes of a woman had bewitched me with a 
glance. Whether he could marry her or 
not I had no means of knowing, but 
that he could forget her became suddenly 
clear as day. A few days after this I met him 
again. It was a fine warm summer evening, after 
a shower, one of those rare, delightful evenings 
when life seems light as air, when everybody 
one meets is smiling and apparently strolling for 
pleasure. But Gustav had on his tragic mask, 
and looked wan and troubled. He greeted me 
with a melancholy nod, and said: ‘Come with 
me.” We walked alongin silence. From time 
to time I turned to look Into his rueful counte- 
nance, and at last I said very decidedly, 
**Gustav, you are a fool! ” 

Instead of showing resentment, he merely said, 
sadly, ‘* What do you know about it?” 

**I know this,” I replied. ‘‘Whena man has 
so charming a sweetheart: as you have, and yet 
goes about with such a face as yours, he is a 
fool—there is no other word for it.”’ 

‘“* Why, do you know Kitty? ” he exclaimed. 
'*T saw her walking with you the other day. 
She.was so lovely that I didn’t see you at all. 
Don’t you remember? ” 

“ But that was not Kitty!” he said. 

“What? Not Kitty? Then who on earth was 
it?” 

He hesitated; then smiled and replied: ‘‘ The 
Other One.” 

‘“‘ The Other One? ” I echoed. 
“‘rhat is my name for her,” 
‘*She was christened Emma.” 
By this time we had reached the Volksgarten 
and turned in. As we walked along the crowded 
path my friend pulled out his watch. 

‘‘Quarter past seven,” he said. “I have an 
appointment with her at seven, but let us sit 
down and have achat. She can wait.” 

“‘You are speaking of the Other One, I sup- 
pose,” said I, seating myself beside him. 
“Obviously. It is one of the most admirable 
characteristics of the Other One that she can 
wait. Atthis moment I am quite sure that she 
is sitting on the veranda of the restaurant at the 
other end of the garden, patiently awaiting my 
coming. As we walk on you will see that Iam 
right. You will find her sitting at one of the little 
green tables, as near the entrance as possible, in 
order to catch the first glimpse of my approach, 
with a plate of ice-cream, melted and untasted, 
before her, and looking with lack-lustre eye in 
the direction of the Bellaria, whence I shall pres- 
ently be seen coming, with slow step and weary, 
listless air, as a man goes to a function where he 
is sure of being bored.” 

“You impudent puppy!” I exclaimed. ‘If 
she bores you, why do you seek her society?’’ 

“For the sake of equilibrium,” he answered 
calmly. “She is an excellent counterpoise. 
The Uther Oneis a compensation for the One. 
If I did not have Emma, how could I endure the 
intense bliss I enjoy in Kitty’s love? ” 

“ Hold on a bit! ” I cried, irritably. “I can’t 
keep all this straight. The One, the Other One, 
Kitty, Emma—they are too many for me. This 
girl who 1s waiting over there, is she the girl you 
can neither marry nor forget? ’” 

“© Most self-evidently not! If she were, do you 
suppose I would keep her waiting in order to 
listen to your nonsense? Let me explain; the 
case is more typieal than you imagine. The girl 
you can neither marry nor forget is the One. 
You never think about either marrying or for- 
getting the Other One. She is the counterpart 
of the One in many ways. 1n the first place— 
in my case—she is actually only twenty, and 
she looks, while the One, between you and 
me, is muzh nearer thirty. They are both 
pretty, but if I were not in love with the 
One I should think the Other One the 
prettier. The Other One is an angel of 
goodness. She has only one fault, but that 
is an unpardonable one—she loves me! 
The One, if she is an angel at all,is a very 
despotic one; she has many faults, and yet—I 
love her! The Other One, you see, gives us 
everything and thanks us for accepting it: The 
One demands everything and expects us to be 
grateful for the privilege of giving it. She drives 

us to despair with her caprices and then the 
Other One consoles us, without asking why we 
need consolation. Once, indeed, she said sadly: 
‘You love another.’ ‘It is uot impossible,’ I 
replied jauntily. She forced back her tears and 
never mentioned the subject again. I would not 


said Gustav. 


and she knows it. She insults you and calmly 
waits for you to come and beg her pardon. 

* With the Other One you may do as you will, 
you cannot shake her off; but the One does with 
you as she pleases, you cannot leave her. She 
og poisoned my youth, but I cannot give her 


P 
** Yesterday I met her for the first time after 
serious quarrel—” ; 
And the shameless wretch went on talking 
_ 4 the One, while the Other One was waiting 
im. 
I cut him short and he walked on. Presently 
he plucked my arm and whispered: " Kitty!” 
I looked up and saw dimly in the twilight a 
lady past the first flush of youth, dressed expen- 
sively and in poor taste, looking sharply at my 
friend. In an instant he was at her side, kissing 
her hand and that of her mamma, who did not 
appear particularly pleased. \1n a few seconds 
he returned and said in a voice that betrayed a 
thumping heart: “You must go to Emma and 
make my excuses. Say—anything you choose.” 
He darted back to the ladies, and walked off 
with them, laden with Kitty’s jacket and a little 
parcel of her mamma’s. 
I found the Other One exactly as he had de. 
scribed. The little green table, the melted ice, 
the sad eyes on the Bellaria—not a detail was 
lacking. I felt deep compassion for the poor, 
young beauty, sitting alone amid the merry 
throng, on an evening made for love, and dream- 
ing of one who thought not of her. 
A handsome young fellow passed close by her 
table, and ogled her, but she did not seem to see 
him. Then the thought came to me: What an 
opportunity for me to become the Other One to 
the Other One! But I knew the attempt would 
have failed ; besides, I was Gustav’s friend. 
As such I introduced myself, and as I told a 
tale of relatives arrived unexpectedly, I saw her 
fine eyes fill with tears. 
She thanked me weakly, and I hurried away— 
none too soon, for the first drop hung on her long 
lashes, ready to fall. 
AsI said at the beginning, I thought her a little 
fool, but still I was very sorry for her. 
A week later I met her returning with Gustav 
from an excursion. She had her hat in her hand, 
and heath roses in her brown hair, and was 
radiant with the joy of a whole afternoon spent 
with her lover. 
“IT couldn’t help it,” Gustav explained to me 
afterward. “To please her I took her up the 
Kahlenberg, but I was thinking of Kitty all the 
time.” 
I met them together occasionally after that. 
She did not always look so happy as on that day, 
but whether merry or sad, it was plain to see 
that she took her mood from him who was her 
all and to whom she was nothing. And when he 
frowned she looked up to him with loyal, submis- 
sive woman’s eyes that seemed to say: “ You 
may beat me if you wish.” 
Suddenly Gustav vanished from his usual 
haunts. He had begun to study for Kitty’s sake 
—and was working hard for his degree. About 
this time I happened to meet Emma alone, and 
looking like an angel in a decline. 
** How is our friend, Gustav?” I asked. 
**I don’t know,” she replied. ‘‘I see him very 
little now.” 
Not long after tnis I received a note from Gus- 
tav, in Palermo, asking me to sead Kitty, on her 
birthday, some tiowers in his name. Ina post- 
script he added that the Italian journey was a 
desperate attempt to forget her. . 
A long time elapsed before I saw Gustav again 
Once I met Fraulein Kitty in the Prater. Two 
years had passed since our first meeting in the 
Volksgarten, and they had not made her younger 
or more beautiful. 
This time she was accompanied, not by her 
mamma, but by a gentleman with whom she was 
conversing familiarly. 
This was very sad, but, after all, it was no 
business of mine, and I resolved to trouble myself 
no further about Gustav’s love affairs. But the 
next day I received a letter from Berlin in which 
he announced his irrevocable determination to 
shoot himself, for the love of Kitty. Of Emma, 
nota word. A month later I heard that he had 
returned to Vienna. Inferring that he had not 
yet shot himself, I went to see him. The door 
was opened by—Emma! She was prettier than 
ever, and looked supremely happy. I smiled, but 
kept my thoughts to myself. Then Gustav 
appeared, looking happier than I had ever seen 
him before. He embraced me, kissed me on 
both cheeks, and introduced the blushing Emma 
“ My wife.” 
He said this quite simply, and naturally, and 
seemed surprised | that I could not, at once, find 
words to reply. 
The situation was relieved by Frau Emma dis- 
creetly leaving the room. Gustav laughed and 
said: ‘ We met again in Berlin, you know.” 
** And so you married her—the Other One! ” 
Gustav is addicted to epigrams. ‘‘ My dear 
fellow,” he said, “‘ we all marry the Other One.” 
At that instant Emma returned. She must 
have heard the last words, “but she gave no 
sign of it.” 
Smiling, she filled three little glasses with 
brown Madeira, raised her glass and said: ‘* Long 
live Fraulein Kitty! ” 
‘* Ah, she must be very dead if you can drink 
her health,” said I. 
Emma’s silvery laugh, in which her husband 
joined, convinced me that Kitty was indeed quite 
dead. 

I looked hard at Emma and she laughed again. 
Then suddenly I understood her, and her long, 
silent, but persistent struggle, and I appreciated 
the greatness of her love and her victory. : 

And with it I realized that the Other One was 
no fool.—From the German of Raoul Auern- 
heimer, by Lawrence B. Fletcher. 


Douth’s Department. 


THE LIGHTNING EXPRESS. 


Down grandmother’s banister rail 
Swift as the wind I slide; 
I’m the engineer 
That never knows fear, 
And I travel far and wide. 


Each time I rush upstairs 
Grandmother cries, *‘ Don’t fall! ” 
When, whiz! I drop 
Without any stop 
Between Boston and Montreal. 


I hurry again to the top. 
Oh, my! itis such fun, 
For this is the train 
That’s flying from Maine 
And arriving at Washington. 











Once mote I am off like a flash, 
To carry the New-York mail. 
1 am sure you would guess 
’T is the lightning express 
On grandmother’s banister rail. 
—Anna M. Pratt, in Youth’s Companion. 
= 


‘¢ Buff’ and ‘* Bouncer.’’ 


The quaint old city of Boston has many inter- 
esting sights, but a spectacle that would astonish 
boys and girls as much as anything is a glimpse 
at the home of “ Buff” and “ Bouncer.” 

Now, Buff and Bouncer are cats, not of the fine 
breed, like the Maltese, nor especially beautiful 
like the Angoras. They are just common, every- 
day cats. Bouncer is a tortoise-shell with a 
white triangle on his nose, and Buff—I dislike to 
tell it, but he is nothing in the world but an ordi- 
nary yellowcat. Somehow, yellow cats and dogs 
are counted among the offscourings of their kind, 
but Buff—well, I have changed my opinion of 
yellow cats since meeting him! 

. These Boston cats live—that is, their master 
and mistress live—in a brick house on a street in 
Boston near a railroad. But Buff and Bouncer 
have a house all their own. It stands in the 
little square homely city yard, which extends out 
to the tracks. 

You will understand that with noise, soot, 
cinders and cramped quarters these city cats 
need some compensation for that lack of free- 
dom which their country brothers enjoy. Their 
mistress is so fond of them and so afraid of los- 
ing them that they are even deprived of the city 
cat’s chief pleasure—back-fence promenades—by 
reason of a wire netting stretching flat along 
the top of the fence, so that they can- 
not climb up. As consolation for these pri- 
yations, the mistress of Buff and Bouncer has 
built them a house that no carpenter need be 
ashamed of. She began it.as a sort of shelter for 














Mortality’s too weak to bear them long. 
—Norris. 


advise you to give such an answer to the One. 
With her there is no jesting. She has the power 


in windows, to tack up curtains, and to complete 
various other arrangements for the comfort of 
her cats. Nearly the whole s'de of the house is 
swung on hinges, so it can be pulled out, and as 
it comes out, like a shelf-table, some long, 
slender-jointed legs unfold, and lo! a sort of port- 
cochere, on the roof of which the cats like to lie 
and sun themselves, and underneath which their 
hammock can be hung. 

One day when the cats’ mistress was inside the 
tiny house, sitting on the floor and hard at work 
Buff came in, jumped up on a crossbeam high in 
his house, and stretched his head up as if to look 
out of the little gable window. ; 
“Well, Buff,” said his mistress, “you shall 
have an upstairs, since you want it so badly.” So 
she put ina sort of floor up there, leaving an 
opening, of course, with a shelf half way up, at 
the back of the first floor room, to serve as a cat 
stairway. When Buff and Bouncer go to their 
second story they jump up on this shelf-stair, 
then easily spring through the opening into their 
atticroom. There isa piece of thick carpet for 
them to lie on, and there they love to stay, dozing. 
or looking lazily out of their littie f-ont window. 
The little house is further fitted up with a 
movable flight of steps, which stand sometimes 
at the front, sometimes at the side of the piazza, 
but which, you may be sure, Buff and Bouncer 
do not stop to use. It also hasa hammock and a 
bedstead for each cat. And Buff and Bouncer 
will lie in the hammock, allow themselves to be 
tucked in bed, or ride in their carriaye—a doll 
earriage—and seem to enjoy themselves hugely. 
They will also sit up in little chairs at a small 
table and eat, though they much prefer their 
customary way. One has his dish set on the 
floor of the piazza, and generally dines there; the 
other has his dish on the upper balcony or roof 
of the piazza. 

They seem to like to lie and sleep in or take a 
ride in their carriage, though, of course, they 
have to take turns. And they like tolie in their 
hammock when their mistress puts them there 
—that is, they will lie still and pretend to sleeg, 
and have never said they didn’t like it, which is 
4 pretty sure sign that it is agreeable to them, 
don’t you think so? 

In the winter this home of Buff and Bouncer is 
closed and covered with canvas and oilcloth to 
keep it from being spoiled by storms and snow- 
drifts. At that inclement season these wise 
Boston cats prefer to live in the warm, cosey 
kitchen of the big house; so you see what aristo- 
crats they are. They not only have a home all 
their own, but it is their summer home, their 
resort, to which they go as soon as the spring 
weather begins, and which is kept open until the 
fall rains make their abode too damp and chilly 
forthem. Happy Buff and Bouncer, two verY 
lucky cats!—Annie Willis McCullough, in St. 
Nicholas. 
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Little Tommy Lipton. 

Sir Thomas Lipton is not a braggart about him- 
self and what he has done, phenomenal as has 
been his rise in trade and his accumulation of 
wealth. What he writes about himself in Pear- 
son’s Magazine seems rather the expression of 
light-hearted exultation, a boyish shout, rather 
than a sordid boast. ‘“‘When I was just little 
Tom Lipton,” he writes, ‘‘ I made a vow. It was 
the promise of a child, but I am_ happy 
to say it has come true. My folks 
had no money, and when I turned my 
face westward toward the New World, to seek 
my fortune, I said to my dear old mother at part- 
ing: ‘Cheer up, mother, I am going away to 
make a fortune, and you shall ride in your own 
carriage yet.’ That prophecy came true, and I 
have recalled it many, many times in later years, 
and always with a feeling of happiness that I 
was able to accomplish it. From the time I 
drove my pair of pigs through the streets of that 
old Scotch town and advertised the fact that 
I was in the provision business, { knew 1 was 
bound to succeed if I would but persevere. From 
the smoking room of the Erin I look out upon 
the waters of the bay and see my fleet anchored 
around, and I think of the first time I saw New 
York from the ocean. I was little Tommy Lip- 
ton then, a poor boy who attempted as a stow- 
away to reach the Eldorado of the New World. 
When I passed inside the lightship which marks 
the beginning of the greatest yacht race of the 
country, I was in the stoke hole of a dirty tramp 
steamship shoveling coal.” But there is much in 
such a career for a man to brag of, properly and 
without exceeding the bounds of modesty. 


Historical. 


— An extraordinary “ find” has been made 
atthe mouth of the River Arno. Two fishermen 
using a drag net, the other day, were amazed to 
find in it two ponderous keys, badly corroded and 
incrusted witn river-bottom deposits. As these 
keys, on examinaton, showed signs of great age, 
and of incised armorial bearings, they were sub- 
mitted to experts, with the result that they have 
been identified as the keys of the dungeon in 
which Count Ugolini was starved to death. 

——If any curious inquirer turns into the Na- 
tional Gallery of Ireland in Leinster Lawn, Dub- 
lin, the most prominent picture therein is a very 
large canvas representing the marriage of Eva, 
the beautiful daughter of Dermot MeMorrough, 
King of Leinster, and granddaughter of Coch- 
ogrius O’Morra, King of Leix, with Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke. The marriage is duly re- 
corded in the document before me, with the state- 
ment that “ from this marriage are descended the 
Kings of England through Edward IV.” 

—Henry III. of France could not remain in 
the same room with a cat. The sight of an apple 
put Vladislaus, king of Poland, into fits. Queen 
Elizabeth detested as ominous all dwarfs, hump- 
backs or monsters, and seldom could be induced 
to bestow an appointment, either civil or ecclesi- 
astical, on an ugly man. She liked to be sur- 
rounded by the young and handsome, and studi- 
_ously avoided all cripples or deformed persons. 
She carried this fad to such an extent that she 
refused the post of a gentleman usher to an un- 
exceptional person for no other reason than the 
lack of a tooth, and whenever she went abroad 
all ugly, deformed or diseased persons were 
thrust out of her way iby certain officers whose 
duty it was to preserve her majesty from the dis- 
pleasure of looking on objects offensive to her 
taste. 

—tThe celebrated Queen Christina of Sweden 
had the most profound contempt for women and 
womanly refinements, and it was said there was 
nothing in her of the woman {save her sex. She 
swore like a trooper, and her personal habits 
corresponded with her speech. She seldom 
combed her hair, and her clothing was often 
dirty and torn. Nothing pleased her more than 
toindulge in some outrageous freak by which 
she would astonish and horrify the ladies of the 
court. 

—albert Durer, inone of his immortal pict- 
ures, that of Peter denyingChrist, represents one 
of the Roman soldiers in the act of enjoying a 
pipe, an indulgence which was, to say the least, 
premature; and in the canvas portraying Adam 
and Eve’s expulsion from their paradise he 
decked Eve in a petticoat with flounces. 

—tThe axe had its beginning in a pounding 
implement of rough stone. It gradually devel- 
oped into a tool with an edge for hacking and a 
pole for pounding. Its efficiency was finally in- 
creased by the addition of a handle. It has re- 
mained a combined pounding and cutting imple- 
ment up to the time ot the manufacture of the 
double-bitted steel axe. 

— In their investigation of the rains of red 
mud that fell in Victoria early.this year, F.Chap- 
man and H. J. Grayson have found that the de- 
posit in one case reached fifty tons per square 
mile. Much limonite was included, with many 
mineral fragments and diatoms. The material 
seems to have been carried by the winds from 
the vicinity of certain, swamps and salt lakes, 
which exist from thirty to three hundred miles 
north and west of Melbourne, and whose margins 
had been made unusually dry by @ season of 
drought. 

—Some sixty-four miles off the coast of Tunis 
a cluster of little islands has been discovered. 
One was found to be inhabited by a former 











some fourteen years ago, and a small! number of 
natives. The islands have been gnnexed by 
ssunen os Gita inka ie bathe eaaeaine 
and teacher. , rei ease s2d 


Hotes and Queries. . 


LUCK IN CLOVER.—" Marie”: Tradition says 
that any one who carries about a four-leaved 
clover will be lucky and will have the power ot 
discovering ghosts or evil spirits; with it under 
the pillow the lover may insure dreams of the 
beloved one; a fragment in the shoe iof a traveler 
insures & safe journey. Of the five-leaved clover 
it isdeclared that if it be worn on the left side of 
& maiden’s dress, or fastened behind the hail 
door, the Christian name of the first man who 
enters will be the same as that of the future hus- 
band. The power of the four-leaved shamrock 
for good is familiar to all, from Lover’s once 
popular and pretty song, the speaker in which 
pictures what she would do, should she find the 
magic plant: 
I would pla: “ 
alls = nnd; enchanter’s part, and scutter 
ot a 

wees eo aching heart should in the 
READING THE BIBLE.—" F. L.”’: You ask how 
long will it take a person to read the Old Testa- 
ment, with its 592,439 words, or the 181,233 words 
of the New Testament? And how long to read 
the 773,692 words of both? A man can read un- 
derstandingly one hundred words every minute. 
By hurrying a man can read 160 words, or prob- 
ably more. We will assume that a man can read 
critically —that is carefully and understandingly 
—at least sixty words a minute. That is slow 
reading, being only three thousand words an 
hour. Suppose a man should devote an hour a 
day to the Bible. At this rate he would read 
108,000 words in thirty days, or in a month’s time. 
He would therefore read the Old Testament in 
less than six months, and he would finish the 
New Testament in less than two months. 
THE SIXTH SENsSE.—“ K.”’: Behind the bridge 
Of your nose is alittie cavityin the skull, tke 
origin of which appears to be unknown. It 
probably was a gland consisting of two tiny lobes 
joined together, and is named the sella turcica. 
Physiologists believe that this is the remains of 
a sixth sense which was of practical value to our 
antediluvian ancestors. But whether it enabled 
them to see in the dark in the days before they 
possessed fire, or helped them to find their way 
through trackless forests, as wild beasts can 
today, or what other purpose it may have served, 
we do not and probably never shall know. 
RADIUM.—“ Investigator ”: It does not get its 
energy from the air, as some scientists seem to 
suppose, but very probably from changes within 
the atoms of which it is composed. It is be- 
lieved that these atoms are the heaviest in the 
universe. It is possible that, after hundreds of 
thousands of years, radium may devolve into 
simpler elements, and so pass right through the 
series to hydrogen. Scientists do not now be- 
lieve that the ‘“‘elements”’ are really elemental. 
Theré 1s really only one element. But radium is 
its most remarkable form. Great curiosity is 
being manifested in the specimens now 
being publicly exhibited at the London 
natural history museum—three tiny grains 
in a watch-glass, shining as they have done 
since before man appeared on the earth. ‘The 
camera exhibit seems to give the most satisfac- 
tion. In it some sulphite of zine has been painted 
with radium; and in the dark it glows with a soft 
green light. This part of the exhibit will not re- 
quire renewal for thirty thousand years. Other 
interesting metalsin the exhibit are thorium and 
helium. Thorium isthe main ingredient of the 
incandescent mantle. Helium is so light that 
the earth’s revolution has:‘whisked nearly all of 
it off into space. What remains is probably new- 
formed bythe breaking down of the atoms of 
radium—if the word atom can be applied to what 
has at least 150,000 parts. 
SOURCES OF COLOR.—" D. T. V.”: An interest- 
ing enumeration has been published in a techni- 
cal journal of the sources of color. From this it 
appears that the cochineal insects furnish the 
gorgeous carmine, crimson, scarlet carmine and 
purple lakes; the cuttlefish gives sepia—that is, 
the inky fluid which the fish discharges in order 
to render the water opaque wheu attacked; the 
Indian yellow comes from the camel, ivory 
chips produce the ivory black and bone-black, 
the exquisite Prussian blue comes from fusing 
horse hoofs and other refuse animal matter 
with impure potassium carbonate, various 
lakes are derived from roots, barks and 
gums; blue black comes from the charcoal of the 
vine stock, turkey red is made from the madder 
plant, which grows in Hindustan; the yellow sap 
of a Siamese tree produces gamboge, raw sienna 
is the natural earth from the neighborhood of 
Siena, Italy; raw umber is an earth found near 
Umbria, india ink is made from burned camphor, 
mastic is made from the gum of the mastic tree, 
which grows in the Grecian archipelago; bister 
is the soot of wood ashes; very little real ultra- 
marine, obtained from the precious lapis lazuli, 
is found in the market. 


Curious Facts. 


—Two brothers, both veterans of the civil 
war, met at San Diego, Cal., recently, after a 
separation of thirty-five years, during which time 
neither had received word from the other. They 
are J. M. Lucas of New Mexico and J. H. Lucas 
ot San Diego. Each had-thought the other dead 
until this meeting, a result of the recent G. A. R. 
encampment. 

— Dr. Frank Spow, with a small party of 
Kansas University students, has been bug catch- 
ing in southwest Arizona. They brought back fif- 
teen thousand specimens, all pinned and labeled, 
of which some one hundred are new to science. 
Of these, 5430 are beetles, 4500 are flies, 1926 are 
butterflies and moths, and the rest run the list 
of bees, wasps, bugs and insects. The butter- 
flies and moths were collected at night by 
spreading on atree near the camp a mixture 
of beer and molasses. “I had two bottles of 
beer for that purpose,” said Dr. Snow, with a 
smile, “and of course, I would’nt use it for any 
other.” Dr. Snow has made two expeditions 
during the summer vacation. The Regents ap- 
propriated for this purpose $200. The grand 
result was upward of thirty thousand specimens. 
On the last trip he secured one hundred speci- 
mens of a beetle that is catalogued to sell at $1 
per specimen. The whole collection in Kansas 
University is exceeded in the United States by 
that of Harvard University alone. 

—Itis not known just how long mosquitoes 
can live, but their average life is much longer 
than is ordinarily supposed. Thousands of them 
live through winter, hibernating or asleep in 
dark places in barns or house cellars. In sparsely 
settled localities, where they cannot find such 
places for shelter, they live through the winter in 
hollow trees; and, even ‘though the temperature 
may fall far below freezing, they are not winter- 
killed, but on the approach of warm weather be- 
come active again. Mosquitoes are frequently 
seen flying about in the woods before the snow 
has wholly left the ground.—Popular Science 




















thly. 
i speediest feminine picker of huckle- 
berries in Monroe County, Pa., is Carrie 


Everett, a girl of fifteen years. From 8.30 A. M. 
to 4.30 P. M. she picked seventy-two quarts of 
huckleberries. Oscar Altemose has the record 
among men and boys, as he picked 125 quarts of 
huckleberries in eight hours. 

— A hundred pounds ;of ambergris has been 
seized at Seattle as stolen property. The ap- 
praised value is $30 an ounce, or $48,000 for the 
hundred pounds. A hundred pounds of pure 
gold would not be worth as much by $16,000. 
And were a hundred pounds of gold to be stolen 
at Seattle a great stir ;wodld be made about it. 
Ambergris is scarcer than gold. {tis more of an 
uncertain quantity. It is Larder to find and 
harder to transport. I¢ is found floating in 
lumps in the ocean, and occasionally in the io- 
testines of the spermaceti whale. There are, 
however, few sperm whales ayallable, and the 
lumps of ambergris have been growing scarcer 
as the whales have decreased in number. 

—Governor Bailey of Kansas is a great be 
liever in corn lands. He owns a farm of several 
hundred acres which he refuses to sell, holding 
that corn land will soon be more berry mes 
wheat ucing ground. His property is w 
more 88g an acre, he thinks, and will rise to 
$100 in five years. 

—A French scientist has made some inter- 
esting observations as to the love of different 








her pets when they wanted to be in the yard in 


French sergeant, Clement, who had disappeared 


wild animals for the sea. The Polar bear, he 
says, is the only one that takes to the sea, and is 
quite jolly when aboard ship All others vio- 
lenty resent a trin on water, and vociferously 
give vent to their feelings until seasickness 
brings silence. The tiger suffers most of all. 
The mere sight of a ship makes him uncomfort- | 
able, and when on board he whines pitifully, his 
eyes water continually, and he rubs his stomach 
with his terrible paws. Horses are ‘very bad 
sailors, and often perish on a sea voyage. Oxen 
are heroic in their attempts not to give way to 
sickness. ERiephants do not like the sea, but 
they are amenable to medical treatment. A 
good remedy is a bueketful of hot water contain- 
ing three and a half pints of whiskey and seven 
ounces of quinine. 








Home Dressmaking. 


Wines by Mav Manton. 
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4340 Child's ‘Cholea’’ 
32 to 40 bust. Frock, 2 to 8 years 
Woman’ Blouse Waist. 4539. 

To be Made With or Without the Cape and Tunic. 
The waist consists of the fitted foundation, on 
which are arranged the fronts and backof the waist 
proper, the cape, tunic and sleeves. The back of the 
waist is plain, but the fronts are tucked from the 
shoulders to yoke depth, so providing becoming full- 
ness over the bust. The cape is cut in deep points 
over the shoulders and is square across the back. 
The sleeves are tucked above the elbows and are 
full below and the tunic is cut in points at both 
back and front. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 53 yards 21 inches wide, 5 yards 27 inches wide, 
or 23 yards 44 inches wide. 

The waist pattern, 4539, is eut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40-inch bust measure. 





Child’s ‘“‘ Cholea”’ Frock. 4540. 
The garment is made in one piece with an applied 
yoke. An opening is cut at the centre front,and the 
neck can be made either square or high. The closing 
can be effected by means of straps as illustrated or 
lacings and eyelet-holes. There isa belt which con- 
fines the garment at the waist. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (4 years) is 23 yards 27 or 32 inches wide, or 1g 
= A4 inches wide, with § yards for yoke and trim- 
ming. 
The pattern, 4540, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 4, 
6 and 4 years of age. 








4642 Sun Plaited Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist. 


4641 Rain Coat, 
32 to 40 brst. 


Bain Coat. 4541. 
Coats that afford perfect protection against the 
rain are essential to every woman’s health, as wcll as 
comfort. This one is adapted to covert cloth and 
a}l the materials used for coats of the sort, but is 
shown in Oxford gray cravenette cloth, and stitched 
with black corticelli silk. 

The coat consists of the fronts, backs and side 
backs. The fronts are without fullness, but the back 
is drawn in at the waist line and held by means of 
the belt. Over the shoulders is a circular cape, and 
the neck is finished with a shaped and stitched 
collar. The sleeves are the ample ones of the season 
and are finished with straight cuffs pointed at their 
ends. 

The quantity -f material required for the medium 
size is 5§ yards 44 inches wide, or 5 yards 52 inches 
wide. 

The coat pattern, 4541, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40-inch bust measure. 





Sun-Pilaited Skirt with Seven-Gored Foun- 
dation. 4548. 

Sun-plaited skirts are in the height of present styles 

and are exceedingly graceful and becoming. This one 

is shown in violet-colored crepe de chine, but the de- 

sign is adapted to all materials sufficiently soft and 

pliable to allow of plaiting. 

The skirt consists of the seven-gored foundation 
ané of the plaited portion which is arranged over it. 
The foundation is fitted with perfect snugness about 
the hips and flares freely about the feet. The skirt 
itself is gored, to allow of greater fullness at the 
lower than at the upper edge, and is plaited in sun 
style. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 123 yards 21 inches wide, # yards 27 inches wide 
or 7} yards 44 inches wide,with 74 yards 21 inches wide 
or 33 yards 36 inches wide for foundation. 

The skirt pattern, 4542, is cut in sizes for a 22 4, 2 
28 ai.d 30-inch waist measure. 








4644 Prince Albert 
Coat, 32 to 40 bust. 


4643 Girl’s Costume, 
6to 12 years. 


Girl’s Costume. 4543. 

The frock is made with a fitted body lining which 
is faced to form the yoke, and over which the full 
front and back of the waist are arranged. The 
bertha is cut in handkerchief style and forms a finish 
for the yoke. The sleeves are snug at their upper 
portions, with full cuffs attached, and are gathered 
into straight cuffs at the wrists. The skirt consists of 
a circular foundation and two flounces. The flounces 
are gathered at their upper edges, the lower is 
seamed to the edge of the foundation and the upper 
arranged over it. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 5 yards 27 inches wide, or 3 yards 44 
inches wide, with 10 yards of banding. 

The pattern, 4543, ts cut in size for girls of 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 








Prince Albert Coat. 4544. 

The coat is made with fronts, under-arm gores, and 
side backs that are cut off below the waist line, full 
length backs and skirt portions. The fronts are fitted 
by means of single darts and closed with buttons and 
buttonholes. The skirt portions are seamed to the 
body and are laid in plaits at the side back seams. 
The sleeves can be plain ones in coat style with roll- 
over cuffs or the full ones shown in the back view as 
preferred. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 23 yards 44 inches wide, 24 yards 52 inches wide. 

The coat pattern, 4544, is cut in sizes for a 32,34, 36 
38 and 40-inch bust measure. 
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The Horse. 


How to Breed Good Colts. 


The fact that two horses have this year 
made a record of a mile in two minutes and 
that they are expected to contest not only 
against one another, but presumably with 
the expectation of going even faster than 
that, will probably give an impetus to the 
breeding of fast horses among those who 
think they have the animals that have the 
proper pedigree or strains of blood to pro- 
duce speed. We do not object to that as 
a fad for those who are able to own 
breeding mares of such a quality and 
to pay high service fees for the use of 
stallions that may be expected to trans- 
mit speed to their progeny. But there 
has been much money lost by farmers in the 
attempt to breed fast horses when they 
neither had suitable stock to breed from, nor 
knew how to develop speed in a colt if they 
had a good one. The farmer who has a 
good mare for his business, to work on the 
farm orto drive to market ata fair speed, 
and one that is sound and of good temper, 
and can find a stallion of the same kind to 
breed her to, will stand a much better chance 
of getting a good horse to own or tosell 
than he would if he had a broken-down 
trotting-bred mare and the service of the 
best stallion in the country. While un- 
sound limbs or wind and vices of temper 
are not always transmitted by the parent to 
the offspring, they are as often inherited as 
the ability to trot fast, and probably more 
often. Weare not now advocating either the 
draft horse or the coach horse as necessary to 
breeding a good colt, but whatever may be 
decided upon, do not make a cross between 
two types that are radically different, as 
the trotter and the draft horse, and do not 
breed from one that has faults that greatly 
injure the value of the parent. 

















Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The third week found the party of twenty- 
six Washington correspondents who left for 
a tour of the arid West at home again. The 
excursion was one of education, and the cor- 
respondents were shown the best examples 
of agricultural development throughout the 
~ regions traversed. As many of them were 
Eastern men and represented large metro- 
politan papers the West will be the gainer, 
although it must not be lost sight of that 
what helps the West affects the entire 
country. The party passed through a suc- 
cession of beautiful irrigated valleys in 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho and Mon- 
tana, where almost everything can be 
raised which is grown on _ Eastern 
farms, although, fortunately, those crops 
which are most profitable do not seem 
to compete with the products of the East. 
What most attracted the attention of the 
correspondents were the emerald fields of 
alfalfa, often lying alongside the brown and 
seared desert. At Billings, Mont., for 
instance, which lies in one of the twenty 
thousand acre valleys of the Yellowstone 
rive1, the whole country seemed to be in 
al‘alfa. Sheep and cattle are kept out upon 
the surrounding ranges for thirty or forty 
miles during the summer time, when the 
farmers of the valley are making their three 
crops of alfalfa, dotting the valley with 
thousands of great hay stacks. In October 
this stock is all driven in and is winter fed 
in the valley, on this alfalfa, being brought 
almost to the finished point without grain. 

An interesting feature of the trip was a 
visit to the Custer battle-field in Montana. 
This is in the Crow reservation, and it is 
here that the Government is solving the 
Indian question by constructing irrigation 
ditches for the Indians—making them dig 
them to a great extent—and converting 
them into prosperous ranchers and farmers. 
We interviewed Curley, the only member of 
Custer’s party who escaped with his life, 
and who has just come up from working on 
one of the irrigating ditches. 

At St. Anthony, Idaho, was seen an in- 
teresting example of what is known as 
** seepage ”’ irrigation. Owing to the porous 
character of the tup soil, it has been found 
necessary to run irrigation ditches but 
about ten or twelve acres apart, the water 
saturating the ground from one to the 
other. If the ground becomes too wet, the 
water is simply shut out of the ditch. Here 
about seven tons of al alfa is raised annually 
per acre. None of it is shipped away, all 
being fed on the farms to live stock. 

Idaho took off the $500 silver prize cup 
offered at the Irrigation Congress for the 
best arid land fruit exhibit. The award 
was made largely upon the freedom of her 
fruit from insect blemishes and stings. Her 
orchardists and farmers are particularly 
careful on this score, realizing that perfect 
fruit always brings a sufficiently higher 
price to warrant the extra expense and 
trouble of keeping out the pests. 

Not satisfied with seeing what could be 
produced from the earth’s crust, the news- 
paper men descended into Senator Clark’s 
** Original’’ mine at Butte, Mont. A clear 
drop of 1400 feet in a little cage which 
went down like a plummet so that the one- 
hundred-foot levels went by almost like 
fence posts, landed the party in the midst of 
one of the finest copper veins in the world. 
A tramp of nearly half a mile under the city 
of Butte at this depth brought the party out 
into another mine, where they were hoisted 
to the surface at a little more leisurely rate.’ 

To C. E. Wantland, on behalf of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and to Arthur W. 
Dunn of the Associated Press and E. C. 
Snyder of the Omaha Bee are due largely 
the success of thetrip, and the pointing out 
to the correspondents of the East not only 
Western diversified agriculture, but some of 
the great questions which are of vital con- 
cern to the West and to the whole country. 

The fact becomes patent to the traveler 
that it would be sound national economy to 
save the large and small floods of water 
which are continually going to waste, and 
store them for the development of more ag- 
ricultural land. It is not urged that this 
should be done by the Government gratui- 
tously; the money must be repaid by each 
acre of land reclaimed; nevertheless, the 
operations in most cases must be upon such 
a great scale, involving, too, some compli- 
cations, that the Government is the only 
agency through which the work can be well 
done. 

The Irrigation Congress at Ogden took 
cognizance of the public land question. A 
strong effort was made to secure resolu- 
tions recommending the repeal of the Des- 
ert Land Act, the commutation clause of 
the Homestead Act and the Timber and 
Stone Act; but this met with determined 
opposition from certain Western interests, 
whose plans would be seriously hampered 
by the repeal of these acts. A compromise 
resolution was finally adopted passing the 
matter up the United States Congress for 
such action as it might deem best. As a 
matter of fact, this is simply a strong 
declaration to the effect that some- 
thing should be done. The President in 
his last message called attention to the 
baneful effect of these three laws and 
a statement of the General Land Office 
issued July 1 last, shows that twenty million 


ership during the last fiscal year. Practically 


domain in the previous fiscal year—forty 
million acres in two years, If these figures 
could be simply subtracted from our total 
public domain of about half a billion acres, 
there would be little cause for alarm or 
necessity for legislative. action, but any one 
familiar with Western conditions realizes 
that the great bulk of the arid do- 
main must forever remain unreclaimed. 
It is composed of mountain ridges, rugged 
hills, impassable gulches, and is other- 
wise irreclaimable. 
acres in question were taken frum the 


Latively limited in area, but forming a na- 
tional resource of enormous value when 


dreds of thousands of American citizens. 


Now comes the time when the man who 
sprayed against the codlin moth and has 
apples sound to the core reaps the advan- 
tage over his more careless neighbor, who 
took the chances and now finds half his 
fruit, perhaps, fair to look upon, but wormy 
and defective. am 

The season of new corn is at hand, and 
judging by the past, many good animals 
will bite the dust because of this fact and 
the carelessness or inexperience of some 
farmers. It has been said that cholera and 
new corn are frequently coincident, and 
that the bigger the corn the bigger the 
cholera crop. This probably isan old saw, 
which originated prior tothe germ theory, 
nevertheless, there is undoubtedly great 
danger in feeding large rations of new corn. 
Any radical change of diet warrants care. 





If the farmer has not time or information 
to go into a careful upbreeding of his 
flock, just let him get one or two reasonably 
pure-bred cockerels, and see what a change 
will occur within the year. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 


Food Wasted in Cities. 


Economists agree that all over the world 
people waste as much food as they consume. 
Practical men who have studied the subject 
say that the inhabitants of American cities 
are more wasteful than those of similar 
communities in Europe, and that in New 
York the greatest waste occurs. 

““New York is far and away the most 
wasteful of all our cities,’? said an official 
who has had great experience in the dis- 
posal of refuse in several American com- 
munities, in the New York Sun. “ Flat 
life leads almost inevitably to waste. 

** In Philadelphia there are comparatively 
few flats, and probably not one-hundredth 
part as much food is wasted there as in New 
York. In Philadelphia people are economi- 
cal, and the women do their housekeeping 
very caréfully. 

‘* The same remarks hold good of Boston 
in a rather less degree. Chicago and St. 
Louis are wasteful cities, but not nearly so 
wasteful as New York. Pittsburg and 
Cleveland are also very wasteful. I think 
I would rank them next to New York. 
Brooklyn and Jersey City are decidedly 
less wasteful than Manhattan. 

** As compared with her American sister, 
the English housekeeper is a model of 
economy. As a rale, the London house- 
wife provides for her famlly only just as 
much food as they can eat. 

‘* Her country cousin is even more careful. 
The idea of throwing away half a pound of 
steak or a couple of lamb chops, as the 
Gotham housewife does without a qualm, 
would frighten her. 

* But if you want to see real economy in 
housekeeping you must go to Scotland. 
In Edinburgh and Glasgow the women have 
reduced the elimination of waste to a fine 
art. 

“Tf you go down to the department 
dumps, where the refuse collected all over 
the city is deposited in scows for ultimate 
disposal, you will be surprised to see how 
large a proportion of tie refuse consists of 
foodstuffs. You will then be able to realize 
what a wasteful city New York is.” 

Two of these dumps were visited. In both 
places there were several big scows laden 
with nothing but food—hundreds of tons of 
it. Potatoes, bread, appjes, tomatoes, ba- 
nanas, meat, turnips, onions were piled up 
in great heaps onthe scows with a thousand 
other eatables. 

** 1s it always like this? ’’ one of the offi- 
cials of the department was asked. 

“Yes; always so, more or less,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘Often there is a great deal more 
food than this to throw away. Look at this 
cart.”’ . 

As he spoke, a cart came along the wharf 
and tipped into the nearest scow a load com- 
posed entirely of vegetables and fruits. 

“Ts nothing ever done with this food? ”’ 
the visitor asked. 

‘‘Nothing;it is all thrown away,” was 
the answer. ‘“‘ And, as you see, it is not 
nearly all bad when it comes into our 
hands. Half of it, if not more, is good to 
eat. 

‘Unless you have actually collected their 
refuse you have no idea of the wastefulness 
of the average family in a New York flat. 

** And they hardly ever give it away to 
the poor. In the first place, it is difficult for 
a beggar to tackle a family living in a flat. 
In the second place, New Yorkers seldom 
encourage beggars in any shape or form. 

‘IT knew a man who was shocked at the 
family waste and said that all the uneajen 
food must be put aside and given to the 
poor. He told two or three hoboes to call 
for it. In a week the word had gone around 
that he. was.an easy mark, and there was a 
procession of:beggars up the stairs to his 
flat all day long. 

‘“*The janitor complained and his own 
servant told him that she would leave unless 
he got another girl to do nothing but answer 
the door. So he had to give up his charit- 
able scheme, and now he sendsall his waste 
down the dumbwaiter like other people. 
‘““The waste of fruit in New York is in- 
credible. Every banana steamer brings 
hundreds of thousands of bunches of fully 
ripe bananas, beautiful, yellow fruit, just 
ready to eat. 

“‘ The trade will not handle fruit in this 
condition; it wants green fruit. Ail these 
ripe bunches are thrown away. 

“Only ashort time ago over a million 
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GOMBAULT’S 
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A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Care 
Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all linaments for mild or severe action. 
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bananas brought in by the British steamship 
Chickahominy were wasted for this reason. 
Last year I remember an Italian steamer 
coming in with a cargo of lemons. 

*“‘The market was glutted at the time, 
and there was no price for them. It was 
cheaper to buy lemons here than to import 
them. The whole cargo was given to our de- 
partment to throw away. 

“ This sort of thing seems an awful waste, 
but I can assure you it is not at all uncom- 
mon. Ona smaller scale, it is always hap- 
pening at our markets. 

* A fruit dealer has afew boxes of oranges 
or tomatoes. The market is just closing, 
he can’t get his price, and rather than sell 
them for five cents less he hands them over 
to us to throw away. ‘‘hat happens every 
day. 

“Tt makes a man’s heart bleed to see 
such immense quantities of good food 
thrown away, while many people, even in 
prosperous New York, haven’t enough to 
eat.”’ 





Farm Hints for October. 
A BUSY MONTH. 

Not many years ago farmers thought that 
October was the month in the year that 
gave them no leisure time, yet they thought 
it the most pleasant month because they 
were engaged in harvesting the crups that 
they had been sowing or planting and caring 
for during the past six mouths. They even 
felt it an especial dispensation of Providence 
that the moonlight nights should be longer 
and more frequent that they might work by 
the light of the ‘‘ harvest moon,”’ if the day 
was not long enough for them to complete 
their labors. More modern methods have so 
changed the plans of the farmer that now 
there is scarcely a month in the twelve that 
he is not finding something to harvest and 
take to market, but even now he finds many 
crops maturing this month and he cannot 
neglect them. If he does not work by 
moonlight he can find enough to keep him 
busy during all the hours of daylight. 


THE FRUIT HARVEST. 


While some of the early fruits have been 
gathered and sold, there are yet the late fall 
and winter pears and apples to be gathered. 
If they do not go into cold storage they 
must be handled so that the most of them 
will keep sound and preserve all their good 
qualities as long as possible. The winter 
apples in New Epgland are not in the best 
condition for gathering and storing before 
October comes in, ner always until it goes 
out. There has been so much said in our 
Horticultural columns and in the Market 
Gossip about ‘the importance of carefully 
selecting and packing fruit, and about using 
only clean barrels or boxes for packing the 
fruit in, that it would seem unnecessary 
to say any more if a_ visit to the 
market did not show that many farmers 
continue to bring or send in apples and 
pears in barrels and boxes that are not 
tempting to the prospective buyer, and often 
turn him away before he has examined the 
quality of the fruit inthem. Such lots usu- 
ally go at low prices to dealers who find a 
profit in putting them in more attractive 
condition befure offering them to consum- 
ers. But very often those who are so care- 
less about the appearance of the goods they 
offer are also careless about the quality 
that they put in the middleof the packuge, 
and the fruit is apt to be only second class 
if the package does not show indications of 
care in selecting the fruit. 

Not many farmers put their apples in 
cold storage, or even put them up with a 
view to the export trade, but they would 
find it to their advantage if they would 
handle and select their apples with the same 
care for the home market that those do who 
are looking toward an English market. 
There are those here who appreciate a good 
article in fruit or any other food product as 
much as do any of the aristocracy of the old 
countries, and they are as willing to paya 
good price for it. Theallowing of apples to 
lie in heaps in the orchard before barreling, 
that they may attain a brighter color, which 
used to be thought an excellent plan, is now 
abandoned by the best fruit growers, who 
pack directly into the barrels as soon as the 
basketscome fromthe tree, and then only 
wait for the dew or other moisture to evapor- 
ate before they head them up as nearly air- 
tight as possible,and put the barrels in as cool 
a place as they have until they are ready to 
send them tomarket. They attain the color 
in the barrel or after they are taken out, 
without progressing in the ripening process 
so far as to begin to decay. 


ROOT CROPS. 


Some of the root cropsin the garden and 
field should be harvested before there is a 
severe frost. The beets should come first, 
and the carrots may remain a little longer, 
as their foliage will protect the roots until 
it has been killed by the frost. Onions 
should not be left in the ground or even lying 
upon it after they are pulled, until the 
frost touches them, for while an onion may 
be frozen solid and thaw out as good as it 
was when first pulled, if the thawing is 
done where no sunlight reaches it, to be 
frost-bitten or chilled and then thawed out 
by sunshine, injures it in keeping quality 
and more if not fully ripened than when 
mature. We learn that many -onions 
this year have made long green necks and 
do not dry down well. Thisis not the fault 
of the seedsmen, but is more owing to the 
season, which has kept them growing much 
longer than usual. Such onions are no 
worse for those who wish to use them at 
once, but they will not keep sound very 
long. Those who make mixed pickles are 
as ready to buy them as to take green toma- 
toes or other crops for pickling. 
OTHER CROPS. 

The farmer usually cuts his corn in Octo- 
ber, and it was once customary to allow it 
to stand in the stook until all other har- 
vesting was done that seemed to bein need 
of prompt attention and then husking it by 





when it was too cold to do other work. We 
have spent many a cold day or evening in 
husking, but since the value of the stover 
as cattle feed, either as ensilage or well 
cured, in the field has been understood, 
most farmers try to husk as ‘soon 
as the stover is well dried in the 
stook, if they do not select the best of 
the ears for husking while it is standing in 
the field and then put all that is left into the 
silo. We like this plan, as it gives us some 
sound corn to shell for the hens or to grind 
for the hogs or any other animals that are 
to. be fattened, but there are others who 
say they obtain better results from allow- 
ing all the ears to go into the ensilage. We 
cannot say they do not, but a good crop of 
field corn makes ensilage richer in grain 
than we like to feed to young stock or cows 
not giving milk. 

. Squashes.and pumpkins are not as much 
grown for stock feeding now as they were 
when we were young, but those who have 
them say they can fatten a cow or an ox on 
them with a little grain at much less cost 
than on the grain alone. They claim that 
acrop of pumpkins among the corn costs 
nothing, as the corn is as good where they 
are as where they are not, and the fertility 
they may take from the soil does not rob 
the corn they grow among, though it may 
make it necessary to manure more liberally 
for the future crops. If they are right or 
wrong we do not know, but we have 
noticed that the farmers who had pumpkins 
growing in the corn tield were not those 
who were the unsuccessful farmers. 

FALL PLOWING. 

Fall plowing in October usually gives 
better results than when left until later in 
the season, and we wish that we could per- 
suade every one of our readers to plow all 
the land they have had in cultivation this 
year, and sow it with rye early enough to 
have it make a good growth this fall. Then 
it would not wash from the surface, and all 
the fertility in it would be taken up and 
held by the rye. Thenif the rye should be 
plowed under next spring, that fertility, and 
we believe alittle more, would go to feed 
the crops that would be grown there next 
year. And those who have tried this 
plan say that potatoes grown upon land 
where rye has been plowed in are less 
liable to scab than if put on land that has 
been barren or in grass during the winter. 
A later plowing just before the ground 
freezes is thought by some to help destroy 
the pupa of injurious insects that might 
winter there, but we never saw any very 
good results from such late plowing, and 
prefer the early fall plowing, sowing of rye, 
and plowing again in the spring. There 
may be other crops that will add more fer- 
tility to the land than rye, but they cost 
more for seed, and are not as sure to make 
a good growth in the spring as is the rye. 

CARE OF CATTLE. 


There is still a good crop of grass in the 
fields and the cows find much feed there 
that they can eat and thus are not obliged 
to feed upon the winter supply of hay and 
ensilage. Butif the grass is badly frost- 
bitten, we do not think anything is saved 
by allowing the stock to eat it. It may 
seem to fill the animals, but it does not do 
much toward filling the milk-pail or the 
churn. Frost-bitten grass has but little 
nutriment in it, though there may be some 
below it, or some spring up after the frost 
that is very good fodder. Yet usually it is 
economy to put the milch cows and .the 
calves in the barn as soon as there has been 
a heavy frost. Allowing the calves to run 
in the pasture until the snow covers the 
ground is only a case of semi-starvation 
that is as disastrous to the pocketbook of 
their owner as to the animals themselves. 
We have seen young stock and dry cows 
driven home in November that were not 
worth more than one-half as much as they 
would have sold for a month earlier. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 
It is time now to fit the poultry for the 
cold days and nights that are coming soon. 
Nearly every flock has some, both old and 
young, that cannot be profitably kept over 
winter. Select out all such, and if they 
are not fat enough for market at once, 
separate them from the others, and feed 
them with corn or cornmeal uutil they are 
fat, and then dispose of them. Good fowl 
and chickens will be in demand for 
Thanksgiving week, but do not wait until 
then if they can be made ready sooner. 
Prices are often better at any other time in 
November than they are the last week. 
So many save up good stock for Thanks- 
giving poultry that often it is scarce 
for two or three weeks before and 
then the market is oversupplied. Have 
the houses made ready for such asare to 
be wintered. Get them clean, and put new 
straw in the nests and a supply of clean 
sand and gravel in the room where they 
will stay in the winter. Make one more 
effort to destroy any lice or mites that may 
infest the roosts and nests, and make win- 
dows and doors snug against the cold 
weather that is suretocome. Then hope 
for eggs when they will sell for a half dollar 
a dozen, but do not expect them if the poul- 
try and the house have been neglected. 
PERMANENT IMPROVEMENT. 

If there is a season when work can be 
done out of doors before the winter begins, 
there can be many things done to add to the 
value of the farm or to make it more profit- 
able another season. If rocks or stuinps 
have iuterfered with che working of the 
land take them out of the way. If there are 
fields that wonld be benefited by drain- 
ing, the fall may prove a good time to do 
the work, and there is no better time 
to provide a supply of absorbents for 
the stables and the yards. ‘The liquid 
manure is worth more than the solids from 
nearly every animal, and there is no better 
way to save it than by using dry earth, peat 
and all waste vegetable matter to absorb it. 
The ditching may furnish material for this 
use, and the leaves under the shade trees 
and in the orchard are well worth saving if 
they are uscd in this way. 
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Among the Farmers. 


A clean cow, clean milk vessels, a clean 
milker, a clean stable in which the milking 


L. W. Lightly, Adams County, Pa. 

Nearly all farmers, including myself, neg- 

lect and abuse poultry.—Thaddeus Graves, 
Hampshire County, Mass. 
T would not be myself, nor have a child, a 
slave of bell or whistle and have that bell 
or whistle belong to some other fellow. 
When we want to go to a Grange meeting we 
go; if to the blacksmith’s and talk, or to 
the grocery and swap lies, we go and it is 
nobody’s business. I wish I could convey 
the message I have. I feel that we should 
stay on the farm. We have a duty to per- 
form for State, county and town.—C. S. 
Stetson, Androscoggin County, Me. 

The best fruit is where the trees are culti- 
vated. One thing I am convinced of is that 
we must give more time to cultivating our 
orchards to insure better quality.—W. F. G., 
Winthrop, Me. 





lantern light in the evening, or in the field 





The recently adopted nature studies area 


is done, and fully half the victory is won.— : 


‘move in the right direction. Children should 
be brought up not to havea feeling against 
natural lines of work.—J. E. Gifford,. 
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Worcester County Mass. 2 





This is the season of fall fairs and cattle 


shows, when thé politicians indiate by | « 


their presence and after-dinner speeches 
how much they admite rural life; and, es- 


elections. : , 











is the satisfactory way of rais- 
ing and maintaining the water 
supply for stock and household 
purposes. But it all depends on the mill. Our 


FAIRBANKS 
Steel Windmills 


get all the force there is in the gentle breeze 
and they don’t blow down when storms cc me. 
Built to embrace and apply to best purpose the 
forces of the air. Accommodate themselves to 
all conditions. We also make the famous 
Eclipse wooden mills, tanks, towers and all 
windmill belongings. Estimates given on in- 
dividual windmill water systems, Windmill 
catalog mailed free. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO., 
174 High Street, Boston, Mass, 


J.C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 


Auction and Commission Dealer in 


Horses, Mules all Ponies 


and manufacturer of Carriages. Wagons. Harness 
and Horse Goods of every description. 


Auction Sales every Friday at (0 a. m. 
PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 


We carry a stock of single and double dump 
carts, farm and team wagons, and have the larg- 
est stock of harness of any concern in New 
England and sell at the lowest prices. Low down 
and regular end spring Boston style milk wagons. 
All — cheerfully and promptly 
answered. 
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| Send word to us and we will pre- 
scribe for you. Our long experience 
enables us to assist in the proper 
treatment of this little animal. 
| World of pleasure they give, but 
ILLS 9 | when sick are very helpiess. Wal- 
. | — Bidge Farms, Box 2023, Bos- 
mn. 





AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POANT ABISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting an 
disease, so liable to :ollow while eruptions an 
—_ are rmitted to remain on the skin. 

losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. It will be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and dle rests, will be a preventive of sore: 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 

~ ©. N.CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 
115 Fulton St.. New York. 
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with a fertilizer con- 
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and note the rich past- 
ure and fat cattle that 
result. 


ny ’ Guide,” a 
book ot ours, tells about 
. a. Geowing and 
ultivation. We mail 
it free to farmers. 
GERMAN KALI 
WORKS, 
93 Naseaa St. 
New Tork. 








|JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Catalogue on application. Visitors welcome. 





SPAR CREEK 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Cunsist of choice Scotch and Scotch-topped cattle 
of the most approved breeding and type. Gay Mon- 
arch and St. Valentine blood combined. The bull 
product of the herd is for sale. 


GREEN BROS., Farmland, Ind. 


SHETLAND PONIES. 


For sale from America’s most famous herd 
headed by PRINCE OF WALES, winner of 
twelve consecutive championships, assisted by 
the sensational pony Chestnut, Bunn’s Trinket, 
Baron Keithsburg, and other winners. 

Illustrated catalogue on application. - 


CHAS. E. BUNN, Peoria, III. 


W. S. MARR, 


Uppermill, Tarves, Aberdeenshire, 
SCOTLAND. 
Short-horn Cattle. 


Qt of the oldest established herds in Scotland 








he Bessie, Missie, Princess Royal. Clara 
oan Lady, Alexandrina, Maude, Goldie and 
Butterfly tribes; bred on the farm for gener- 
ations. Alike in blood, alike in type. 
Annual sale of bull calves in October. 


SCOTCH COWS AND HEIFERS 


of good quality, in calf to one of the great 
Scotch sires of the period, and a few 


HIGH-CLASS BULLS 


for sale at prices you can stand. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


of greatest individual merit and 
reeding for sale as usual. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


Representative in America of ALFRED MANSELL 
& CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada 











Evergreen Park Short-horns. 


ERNEST FUNK & SON, Prop’rs. 
Greenfield, Adair Co., Ia. 


2 YEARLING CRUICKSHANK VICTORIA RED 
HERD BULLS FOR SALE. 

Herd numbers 60 head of Scotch breeding cows of 
Lavender, Victoria, Orange Blossom, Gwendoline, 
Miss Ramsden, Verbena and Acanthus families. Gold- 
en Champion heads the herd. Low thick cattle witii 
— spring of rib and thick meaty backs is the sort 
we breed. 








PERCHERON 


buy at Our Prices. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I. & P. and C. 


— 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLION 


THAt we can sell at Yeur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


on’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


Importers 
and Breeders 


Northfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 





3d and PERFECTION 3d. 


English Royal, 1899; MILLY MAY, winner of 


at alltimes. Visitors welcome. 


WOODLAND HEREFORDS 


The home of the Kipg and Queen of the breed, DALE and BETTY 2d. Sires 
in service are the $10,000 DALE, champion bull of America; BEAU DONALD 


_This herd comprises such cows as BEITY 2d, champion cow 1901; CARNATION, the 
highest-priced single female sold at public auction; LADY HELP, champion yearling at the 


special prize for cow and her produce at 


National Hereford Show, 1899; two choice sisters of Dale, COLUMBIA and COLUMBIA 24, 
and numerous others of like quality. Show stock a specialty. Bulls and females for sale 


J. C. ADAMS, Moweaaua, III. 


FRED CORKINS, Herdsman. 





KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS, 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


AT PRIVATE TREATY. 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 





ROBBINS SHORT-HORNS 


WE BREED OUR SHOW CATTLE AND SHOW OUR BREEDING CATTLE 





WE 
BRED 





Ail the females in the first prize kged herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 1902. 

All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize aged herd at the American Royal of 19v2. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 1902. 

We showed no calf herd at the American Royal but bred the sire of the first prize herd. 








three one was a gran 
ARCH. Write us for w you want, 





All these females except three were sired by our present stock bull THE LAD FOR ME. Of the remaining 
hter of his, one a half-sister and the third was a granddaughter of GAY MON- 


J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. 














